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FROM THE EDITOR 


I suspect I'm not alone in counting on decades-old training and 
my companions to keep me safe if conditions turn for the worse. 


Outdoor education never ends 



I bring you this issue from beneath a 
mountain of base layers and letters from 
inspiring young people intent on 
becoming Wild Writer of the Year. The base 
layers are explained on p64 in our winter 
warmer-themed Gear Survey, which might 
have come in handy for contributor Inger 
Vandyke before her recent trip to the icy 
beaches of Heard Island (p28). And the 
well-thumbed letters relate to one of the 
most exciting features within these pages: 
the reveal of the winners in our first ever 
Wild Writers competition for students (p42). 
Thanks to the creative vision of the Prime 
Creative Media team, the enthusiastic 
collaboration of educators across Australia 
and the generous support of Sea To Summit, 

I can now share with you a snapshot of the 
diverse and vividly remembered personal 
victories of the next generation as a result of 
their outdoor experiences. Together with my 
fellow judges I have been repeatedly 
surprised by the honest and emotional 
writings of entrants, and hope you will help 
us take Wild Writers into more schools, 
households and outdoor clubs next year. 

It therefore seems apt that I use this 
column to flag up Outdoor Education Week, 
the first week of September, and point you 
in the direction of wild.com.au/ 
outdooreducation for information on how to 
play a part in encouraging young people to 
enjoy and appreciate the great Aussie 
backyard. 

Besides my time in the judging room. I’ve 
also been out testing some of the innovative 
gear due for release this year and canvassing 
opinion on the latest conservation issues 
making national headlines. 

One of the innovations to grab my attention, 
currently being tested by Thredbo ski 
instructors, is the use of eco-friendly 
Sympatex fabric to make snowsports apparel 
by Jindabyne-based manufacturer Jandys. A 
report by Greenpeace late last year 


highlighted the commonality of fluorine- 
based chemicals in outdoor clothing, so 
anything that can be labelled as PTFE-free, 
fully recyclable and Bluesign-accredited but 
still fully waterproof is worth a look in. 

One of the green issues to have stirred up 
strong emotions recently is the Tasmanian 
Forests Agreement Act and, though I collect 
some of the different viewpoints on pi 8, an 
entire magazine would not have done justice 
to the people and places invested in this 
controversial new law. 

At the time of writing, conservationists are 
reeling from the discovery of what they’ll be 
up against if the opposition win government 
in September, the House of Representatives 
having rejected a bid to undo regulations for 
managing the new Commonwealth Marine 
Reserve Network by a single vote. If approved 
by the Senate, the new network will be the 
largest in the world and take the percentage 
of Australia’s waters under some form of 
protection from 10 to 36 per cent. The too- 
close-for-comfort political victory has 
nevertheless prompted comparisons between 
fishing interests and the threats circling 
national parks (explored on pi7). 

Meanwhile, the story of a Canadian man 
missing in the Snowy Mountains for over a 
month has saddened the bushwalking 
community and raised fresh discussions 
about the importance of survival training. I 
suspect I’m not alone in counting on 
decades-old training and my companions to 
keep me safe if conditions turn for the worse, 
while Bushwalking Australia’s Chris Taylor 
admits that men are the worst culprits (plO). 

One man who could likely recite 
numerous survivahst manuals, and who is 
working to ensure young people learn to 
keep themselves safe in the bush, is the 
subject of our Profile (p24). Based on the 
number of exclamation marks in the margin 
of my interview notes I can tell you that 
William Pike’s story of survival against the 


greatest odds, a volcanic eruption in fact, 
demands your attention. 

For fear of giving too much else away 
about what’s in the pages to come, let’s get 
personal. Some pals and I recently discovered 
the meaning of eco-chic when we stayed a 
night at Paperbark Camp near Booderee 
National Park in New South Wales, which is 
one of the stars of the Ecotourism Australia 
portfolio. I mention this, hopefully not 
painting myself as a fair-weather wilderness 
lover, because I’m tired of people assuming 
that we (those who enjoy this magazine) are 
one-dimensional and anti-social types who 
have no other interests besides solo 
bushwalks. I have never met a single 
outdoorsy person who hasn’t at least had a 
go at kayaking or cycling as well as 
bushwalking for example; who doesn’t enjoy 
a glamping getaway or road trip as well as a 
bush camping holiday; or who doesn’t have 
an interest in new technologies as well as 
age-old maps and media. Why then do I hear 
tourism operators and outdoor retailers 
saying “your readers won’t be interested in 
this, it’s for people who like to travel in a 
group” or, “this is for people who want to 
move between urban and wild environment, 
rather than your hardcore Wild reader”? 
Aren’t we normal, multifaceted people 
interested in wearing things that are 
fashionable as well as functional, who like to 
splash out on a club trip to another state or 
country as well as enjoy weekends alone on 
our favourite track? I’d love to hear what you 
think and what range of activities you’ve got 
planned for the next couple of months. 

In case you’re wondering, the solar-powered, 
carbon-neutral Paperbark Camp is a great 
place to soak up some creature comforts 
(like a hot shower and incredible food) 
before kayaking on Currambene Creek or 
visiting Booderee. Now I’m off to plan 
my next snowcamping adventure, luxury 
not included. 







F or 40 years, Hilleberg has been making the highest 
quality tents available. Conceived and developed 
in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the ideal bal¬ 
ance of low weight, strength, and comfort. Order our 
catalog “The Tent Handbook” for more information! 

HILLEBERG 

THE TENTMAKER 


HILLEBERG.COM 

Go to our website for ordering, or contact us at 
+1 ( 425 ) 883 - 0101 . 


foiiow us on facebook.com/HiiiebergTheTentmaker 
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PLAIN SAILING 

Thanks for your comprehensive and frank 
tent survey (Wild issue 135). I noted carefully 
your comments regarding thin material, 
particularly in floors, and it reminded me 
of a good idea to pass on. Torn tents are an 
expensive nightmare but they can be easily 
and permanently repaired with self-adhesive 
ripstop nylon Spinnaker Repair Tape. Strong 
enough for yacht sails doused in saltwater, it 
comes in different thicknesses and widths and 
in a host of colours from good yachting shops 
such as Whitworths. It’s also good for torn 
sleeping bags that are haemorrhaging down. 

Michael Young 

Melbourne, VIC 

WALKING LIKEAYOWIE 

Reading Bruce Easton’s article on snowshoeing 
(Wild issue 135) brought back memories 
of my first experience with snowshoes on 
Tasmania’s Overland Track last winter. We 
hired wide, basic-looking Yowie snowshoes 
in Hobart and set out from Lake St Clair. 

From our second day on the track until 
reaching Dove Lake we experienced constant 
snowfall. We were a little reluctant to don 
the snowshoes, expecting them to be 
cumbersome to walk in, but they were easy to 
get used to and proved their worth. 

The only downside was when a shoe would 
accidentally slip off the edge of the duckboard 
hidden beneath the snow and go right 
through into mud. Pulling your foot out 
together with an extra ditmer plate of mud 
was hard work! 

Stella Hawkins 

Glenorie, NSW 

PRIORITISING OUTDOOR ED 

I sincerely hope the Wild Writers competition 
(results on p42-46) has got more people 
thinking about the benefits of wilderness 
opportunities for young people. 

American author Richard Louv said: “As 
young people spend less of their lives in 
natural surroundings, their senses narrow, 
physiologically and psychologically, and we 
deny them access to a fundamental part of 
their humanity.” 



And Dr James NeiU from the Centre of 
Applied Psychology at the University of 
Canberra agrees that in an ideal society we 
wouldn’t need outdoor education, it would just 
be a part of hfe. 

In my experience as an outdoor educator over 
the last 20 years, I have seen the transformative 
power of nature on coundess occasions. 

While students can easily set goals on a normal 
school day, the outdoors provides the benefit of 
a truly ’outside’ perspective, free of distractions. 
It enables them to ’look in’ on their own lives 
with clarity and the benefit of distance. 
Outdoor education also transforms us through 
relationships; new friendships form, new 
leaders emerge and teamwork skills are honed. 
We run a father and son cychng expedition, 
at the end of which both often reflect that 
the experience has transformed, affirmed and 
reinvigorated their relationship. 

Of course, spending time in the outdoors can 
be truly challenging and therefore encourages 
resilience that is becoming rarer in our cotton¬ 
wool world. Battles in the classroom may 
seem easy, or a little less daunting, having 
experienced challenges in the outdoors. 

Not to mention a swathe of other benefits, from 
physical fitness to appreciation of the natural 
environment. Tm not saying all young people 
will walk away from their outdoor education 
experiences with an unwavering love of the 
outdoors, but they will be emotionally and 
socially richer. 

Mark Trollope 
Wahroonga, NSW 

WEEDS IN PARADISE 

Lord Howe Island provides some of the most 
spectacular walks and scenery in the South 
Pacific, but what your readers may not know 
is that it’s at threat from a range of escaped 
garden plants. 

To protect this island paradise, bush 
regeneration staff have lately been working 
four days a week to eradicate weeds such as 
ground asparagus, bitou bush and cherry 
guava. This involves battling dense scrub, 
remote terrain and inclement weather, as 
well as a helicopter and rope technicians for 
hard-to-reach areas. 

We are rewarded with the knowledge that we 
are restoring a place of global significance, 
and recently removed around 47 ground 
asparagus and 41 mature Bitou from the 
250-metre-high cliffs on Mt Lidgbird. I 
hope fellow Wild subscribers will be pleased 
to hear that the support of NSW Northern 
Rivers Catchment Management Authority, 
NSW Environmental Trust and Lord Howe 
Island Board will enable us to continue our 
work to protect seabird habitats and reduce 
bridal creeper from special places such as the 
Old Gulch. 

Sue Bower 
Lord Howe Island, NSW 


FRIENDS & FOLLOWERS 

Protect the Bush Alliance: So how do 

you feel about semi-automatic weapons 
being used by amateur hunters (with 
background checks) in national parks? 
This is not just an issue for NSW - the 
Shooters party is aiming at a wide 
federal voice after the next election 

Australian Walking Holidays: The 
Larapinta trekking season is now in full 
swing, everyone has been wowed by 
the spectacular new camps and recent 
rains have brought a flush of green to 
the Red Centre 

(S australiacamper: Let’s hope common 
sense prevails and logging is not allowed 
in our national parks 

@ScoutsVic: Winter has arrived; that 
means it’s sometimes OK for #Scouts 
to be *indoors*, right? 

(« gonemadbush: Death toll on #Everest 
has reached 16 for this season, making 
the 2013 climbing season the deadlie.st 
on record, after 1996. Such sad news. 


BUSHWALKING TIP 



New Zealand has a big problem in the 
shape of the little sandfly, but there is 
a secret solution passed down through 
generations of Kiwis. Take a small bottle 
of baby oil and mix in a capful of Detol, 
then rub the oil on any exposed skin. 
The blighters will give you a wide berth, 
and any that do land on you won’t bite. 

Rune Jasminda 
Christchurch, NZ 


For her dp. Rune wins a Deuter Exosphere 
sleeping bag worth $289. The Exosphere 
boasts Thermo Proloft filling, water-repellent 
areas at the head, sides and feet, and elasdc 
chamber seams offering 25 per cent stretch to 
ensure a warm, dry and comfortable sleep. 


Reader’s letters and tips are welcome (with sender's 
full name and address). A selection will be published in 
this column. 

Write to Wild. 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
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OF DESIGN EXPERIENCE 
REALLY COUNTS WHEN THINGS GO SOUTH. 

Mont have been designing world class outdoor gear and pushing the boundaries of 
innovation for over 30 years. Our drive to continually improve our designs remains strong, 
going beyond simple dedication and from time to time bordering on fanatical. 

That’s OK. We’re happy to have sleepless nights, so that you don’t have to. 

The results are products that are warmer, stronger, lighter and safer and it’s through an 
uncompromising commitment to design excellence, award winning innovations, superior 
construction techniques and the use of the highest quality fabrics that we can guarantee 
outstanding product performance. But we’re not finished yet. 

Push your own boundaries. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


The best down under. 

It’s where we began. In 1981 the 
first Mont sleeping bags were 
produced. Over 30 years later Mont 
is recognised for producing truly 
world class sleeping bags, setting 
a benchmark for both innovative 
design and superb quality. 


BACKPACKS 


Engineered to carry. 

Manufactured from high quality 
Australian made canvas and the 
latest component technologies, 
Mont top loading backpacks and 
daypacks feature clean elegant 
designs and advanced harness 
systems. The end result are packs 
that offer unrivalled comfort and 
load carrying capabilities. 




TENTS 


Advanced shelter systems. 

Mont tents represents quantum 
step in design thinking, impressively 
light, durable and easy to use. 
Researched and designed here in 
Australia and built to perform in 
the harshest of conditions. 




AN AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY 


www.moni.com.au 



BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL 


PRESENTED BY 



The Banff Centre 
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TICKETS ON SALE JULY 1 

PERTH: 24,25,26 October TOWNSVILLE: 12 November 

NEWCASTLE: 7 November SYDNEY ORPHEUM: 13 November 

DARWIN: 8 November SYDNEY SEYMOUR: 14,15,16 November 

HOBART: 9 November CAIRNS: 16 November 


CANBERRA: 17,18,19 November 
ADELAIDE: 20 November 
MELBOURNE: 21,22,23 November 
BRISBANE: 26,27,28,29 November 
LAUNCESTON: 30 November 
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WILD SHOT 


Out on a limb 



Photographer Jason Lorch writes: This was taken on a short walk on the Wallumarra track to Palona Cave in the Royal National Park. My wife 
Rebecca (pictured) and I needed to escape into the bush after what felt like a long week in the city, and we found what we were looking for. 




By submitting a Wild Shot you could 
win a camera bag and accessory pack 
from Lowepro worth $489. 


For tips and tricks, check out 
wild.com.au/review/item/photo-tip 


We consider any outdoor shots 
that are humorous, inspiring, 
spectacular, or all three. 


Send high-resolution images to 
carlie.trotter@primecreative.com.au 
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INFO 


Dual trails taking off in SA 


A number of walking trails in Belair National Park have been opened 
to cyclists as part of a pilot scheme to attract more families to South 
Australia’s conservation areas. 

State environment minister Ian Hunter said: “South Australia’s 
conservation parks and reserves exist for the enjoyment of the whole 
community and this is as close to bushwalking on wheels as you can 
get.” The initiative follows the opening of fire access tracks to cyclists 
in the Cleland Conservation Park last year, and forms part of a new 
60-kilometre network of shared-use trails. 

Hunter adds: “Shared-use trails will be signposted and the simple 
expectation should be, if you’re riding or walking, keep an eye out for 



60 Seconds with... 


Chris Taylor, President of Bushwalking Australia 


How long hove you been involved in bushwalking dubs.’ 

I’ve been a member of the same club for 31 years and was appointed president 
of Bushwalking Australia in March. Bushwalking Australia is both a forum in 
which state walking organisations can share ideas, and a practical body that 
helps coordinate things like insurance cover for the country’s 200-odd clubs 
and their 20,000 members. 

Do you sec that community growing.’ 

Membership figures are fairly static because most people who bushwalk aren’t 
in a club, but we’re working on becoming more representative. Some people 
see the idea of a club at odds with the self-reliance and ‘getting away from it 
air associated with bushwalking but, in fact, outdoor clubs offer the flexibility 
that many young families are looking for. 

Arc there any myths tied up with bushwolking.’ 

As outgoing president of Bushwalking Victoria I’m particularly proud of the 
investment we made, with government support, in non-member focus groups 
last year. This research confirmed misconceptions about bushwalking - that 
uniquely Australian term - such as that it’s for super-fit men who wear funny 
clothes and stay out for days at a time, or that you need expert knowledge 
on snakes and spiders, when the reality is that most members are simply 
looking to get out for a four or eight-hour walk on a semi-regular basis and 
club membership tends to be 55 per cent female. 

Has the cose of a Canadian bushwalker going missing sparked fresh discussions about 

I remember only one case of a bushwalking club member getting lost in my 
31 years. The problem is people are increasingly reliant on technology and 
don’t take time to learn basic navigation skills, but at the same time they’re 
trying to mimic the adventures they see the likes of Bear Grylls having on TV. 
Anecdotally, men are less likely to take a safety course than women. 

How hove dubs adapted in recent yeais.’ 

The challenge is that people are working harder and more irregular hours 
these days, and there’s an increasing array of activities and overseas destinations 
competing for their time. This has led some cluhs to operate more like meet¬ 
up groups to cater for those who only make plans to go walking on a Friday 
night, while others have hnked up with university clubs or combined 
bushwalking with activities such as canoeing and skiing. One of my priorities 
at Bushwalking Victoria was relaunching the website with the ‘ Where2VValk’ 
directory and we facditated training so that 30 individual clubs could develop 


How do you encourage young people to get involved.’ 

Bushwalking has helped me in my professional life and we all want to see 
young people developing the life skills that outdoor experiences promote. 


such as independence and risk assessment. We have to focus on the programme 
we offer rather than just marketing to young people, remembering that 
’younger members’ means different things to different clubs. There’s also a 
generation of time-rich baby boomers that can appreciate the health and 
social benefits that bushwalking clubs offer. 

What’s the consensus on tourism developments in national porks at the moment.’ 
Commercial development is not a new issue but one that generates a lot of 
emotional responses.There’s a contradiction in that the bushwalkers who will 
happily tour an overseas national park with a commercial operator don’t want 
to see the same happen in their own country, hut at the moment in Victoria 
we’re taking the government at their word that it will be done the right way. 
There are cases when private investment is pivotal, such as stopping the 
demolishing of the chalet at Mt Buffalo. 

■Where do you enjoy walking most? 

One of my favourite outings each year is a club trip to Falls Creek over Australia 
Day weekend, but my overall favourite walking destination is Kakadu. The 
scenery is magnificent and there’s aboriginal art around almost every rock 
(pictured), plus it was my first trip there in 1987 when my wife and I became 


Whot are your aims os Bushwalking Australia president? 

The challenges facing clubs in Australia are the same ones being faced by 
clubs in the UK and elsewhere so we have the opportunity to create an 
association that can bring an international voice and muscle to bushwalking. 
We’re also opening up to supporters who might agree with our position on 
things like recreational hunting in national parks but don’t necessarily want 
to become a club member. 

For more info go to biishwalkingaustralia.org 
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Explore pristine terrain on alpine 
touring gear, snowboard down 
untouched powder bowls, or spend 
a magical night camping under a 
blanket of snow - at Mt Stirling, 
you can create your own authentic 
alpine adventure. 

For the one resort entry fee of 
$38 per car, you can enjoy: 

- 68km of groomed trails 

- A range of mountain huts 
and camp sites 

- Dedicated ski patroi services 

- Access to the neighbouring Mt Builer 

Mt Stiriing offers a safe and accessible 
alpine environment where you can push 
your gear to the limits and indulge 
your passion for unique backcountry 
experiences. And all within an easy 
three-hour drive from Melbourne. 



mtstirling.com.au 


MtStirling 



Info 


Bushwalkers mark Blue Mountains 
bicentennial 


THE_ BLUE MOUNTAIN 



Above: This image of the Biue Mountains 
pioneers arriving at Mt Biaxiand, having set 
out to find new fertiie pasture to help feed the 
growing colony, appeared in the Sydney Mail 
Christmas suppiment in 1880. 

(Photo: State Library of New South Wales) 


Right: In May, as part of the bicentennial 
celebrations of the first recognised European 
crossing of the Blue Mountains, local 
bushwalkers and descendants of the famous 
explorers reenacted the 21-day journey made 
by Gregory Biaxiand, William Lawson and 
William Charles Wentworth in 1813. 



Photo: Blue Mountains Blue Wave 



Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan 


Ph: +977-1-4822746 I Fax: +977-1-4822726 
E-mail: info@sherpadimbing.com 


SKIP THE MIDDLEMEN 
- WITHOUT COMPROMISING 
ON QUALITY - AND DEAL 
DIRECTLY WITH THE SHERPAS 
WHO WILL MAKE YOUR 
ADVENTURE 
EVEN MORE SPECIAL 
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My Mt Stirling 


Ski patroller Vinny Antony shares his tips for enjoying Victoria’s undeveloped summit 



You forget what 
cut-up snow is 
when you’re on Mt 
Stirling. There are 
so many southerly 
bowls and tree 
which hold 
well, that 
've had a 
of alpine 

touring you’re hooked. A lot of people learn to 
cross-country ski at busier resorts like Lake 
Mountain or Falls Creek, before graduating to 
the upper trails here. The walk to the summit 
isn’t particnlarly steep and can be done in an 
hour if you’re fit, but there are challenging 
sections of terrain on the way down. 


The Bluff Spur is one of my favonrite areas to 
ski as you’re winding in and out of the trees, 
and the summit softens up nicely in the spring. 
Stirling gets a wide range of visitors including 
lots of groups of guys on split boards, and 
telemarkers, and we’re planning to put in some 
log features like they have in US ‘stash’ terrain 
parks for snowboarders to slide off 
The best spots for taking photos are around 
the little creeks. They produce mist that 
forms stalactites on the surrounding shrubs 
and you can find frozen mini-waterfalls that 
look like crystal grottos, which you don’t get on 
Mt Buller. 

Being so close to Melbourne, Stirling is seen as 
a good place to get into adventure camping 
because you can test your gear and yourself in 


a safe, patrolled area. The resort’s also a hub for 
outdoor education because we have green trails 
for beginners among the mountain ash, plus 
snowshoeing has really taken off in the last 
couple of years as the equipment has got better 
and easier to put on. 

You see tracks everywhere for wombats, deer 
and dingoes in the winter, while in summer 
part of my job as a ski patroller/environment 
officer is to put down fox bait and spray the 
blackberries. I’m essentially a snow farmer, so 
during the ski season I go round checking trails 
are clear of fallen timber and skidoo grooming. 
Compared to Mt Buller, where I worked for 10 
years, we see very few injuries, but not having 
ski lifts does add a number of safety 
considerations. 


Trekking Bhutan for girls* education 


Two Queensland women are planning to trek 
240 kilometres across the remote Lunana region 
of Bhutan this October to raise funds for girls’ 
education in the Himalayan kingdom. 

In conjunction with the Australian Himalayan 
Foundation, Heather McNeice and Krista Waddell 
will walk for 16 days over a number of passes 
higher than 5000 metres and visit a school seven 


days’ walk from the nearest road. 

Mcneice said: “On my first trip to Bhutan in 
20101 saw firsthand how hard life is for many of 
the children there, which inspired me to visit 
schools in the remote villages of Laya and Lingshi 
in 2011 and 2012 and see the difference that an 
education makes to these young women." 

The duo made a similar trek last year, raising 


more than $16,000 to help Bhutanese charity 
Renew support several girls through boarding 
school costing $ 100 per year. 

The Australian Himalayan Foundation supports 
health, education and environmental projects in 
Nepal, India and Bhutan. 

personalchallenge.gofundraise.com.au/page/Bhutangirls2013 











INFO 


Birders step up for conservation 


To mark World Migratory Bird Day on May 12, 
birders and conservationists across the country 
organised themed activities that encouraged 
locals to protect vital habitats on migratory 
routes. The Swan Estuary Reserves Action Group 
(SERAG) invited the community around Alfred 
Cove to try birdwatching and help plant 
indigenous sedges in breaches of shoreline 
vegetation to stabilise the riverbank and filter 
pollutants from stormwater run-off 
SERAG chairperson Catherine O’Neill said; 


‘‘There’s a great diversity of local, nomadic and 
migratory birds that rely on the area’s mud 
flats, sedge banks, sandbars and fringing 
vegetation for habitat, with the bar-tailed 
godwit, red-necked stint, common sandpiper 
and grey plover among our trans-equatorial 

Launched in Kenya in 2006, World Migratory 
Bird Day is an annual awareness-raising event 
designed to inspire the conservation of well- 
connected habitat networks for migratory birds. 



SCROGGIN 


Harry Nanya Tours has launched a three- 
day full moon walking tour of Mungo 
National Park priced $1,250 per person 
including accommodation, meals and local 
transfers. The tour will run monthly from 
July to October and give visitors an idea of 
cycles of climate change and human origins 
that are recorded within the eerie landscape. 
nationalparks.nsw.gov.au/outbacknsw 

Auswalk has added a nine-day guided walk 
on the Bibbulmun Track to its programme 


of group inn-to-inn walks, departing 
September 2014. The hike covers the most 
scenic sections between Walpole and Albany, 
largely using clifftop tracks, and includes 
meals, accommodation and luggage transport 
from $3,195 per person. Auswalk.com.au 

A new wilderness retreat has opened in the 
foothills of Queensland’s McPherson 
Range offering camping from $20 a night as 
well as 4WD tours and guided bushwalks. Mt 
Barney Retreat, which adjoins the national 


park, is set in 300 acres of forest and features 
three eight-bed cabins. Mtbarneyretreat.com.au 

The best ecotourism experiences in 
southeast Queensland have been united 
under an umbrella initiative called Australia’s 
Nature Coast. Tourism Fraser Coast, Sunshine 
Coast Destination, Tourism Noosa, Gympie 
CooloolaTourism, Great Sandy Biosphere and 
Noosa Biosphere have joined forces to 
promote the region internationally as a 
dream destination for wildlife lovers. 
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The passing of the amended Tasmanian Forests Agreement (TFA) into law has split the green 
on both sides. Carlie Trotter reports. 


When the upper house voted to amend the 
landmark deal between timber and environmental 
groups to safeguard around 500,000 hectares of 
Tasmanian forests, many expected the latter to 
walk way. In June, however, the long-debated Act 
was given Royal Assent and an argument over 
whether the greens have been manipulated into 
propping up the logging industry or set a new 
paradigm for environmental protection erupted. 
Greens leader Christine Milne says: "I don’t know 
why they agreed to millions of dollars [of subsidy 
for loggers] with no other conservation outcomes 
than what had been dealt with in February and 
with so many booby Uaps built in, we’re going to 
have a mess for years," 

The timber industry is set to receive around 
$150m in compensation for suspended logging 
rights this financial year as part of the deal, while 
the formalisation of reserves across almost 
400,000 hectares is postponed until October 
2014 at the earliest, contingent on Forestry 
Stewardship Council accreditation being granted 
for remaining harvest areas. Sceptics say FSC 
approval is years away, based on past cases, 
whereas signatories feel "some confidence” it will 
be granted as scheduled. 

Milne believes the agreement designed to ease the 
transition to a more viable model of specialty 
timber production has ended up entrenching the 
native logging industry, so that Tasmanians will 
now see a push to renew regional forest 
agreements. 

She adds: “I don’t think anything beyond the 
World Fieritage area will be protected, but I’d love 
to be proven wrong.” 

A key win heralded by signatories to the deal is 
securing the boundary extension of the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area, which others say 
was locked in when the federal environment 
minister submitted the nomination in February, 
bearing in mind Commonwealth protection 
supersedes state law if the Unesco committee 
approval goes through later this year as expected. 
Milne says: “Nothing is ever a certainty but back 
when I was vice president of the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature there were calls 
for the boundary adjustment, so there’s no lack of 
global enthusiasm.” 

Vica Bayley, Tasmanian campaign manager for The 


Wilderness Society, says the idea the World 
Heritage fisting was a fait accompli before signing 
is "a bit of a furfee” because it wasTTA negotiations 
with the logging industry and Labor party in 
November that gave Tony Burke the freedom to 
follow through. 

He adds: “The amendments did make [the 
agreement] very difficult to five with but the 
alternative was ongoing logging and no reserves. 
“Around 500,000 hectares are now under legal 
protection, the formal reserve creation process has 
been staged and they would have to pass a new act 
through parliament to recommence logging; 
having something to be unwound is better than 
nothing.” 

Some argue that the upcoming federal election 
and die Liberals’ promise to revoke the Act makes 
any talk of the reserves schedule redundant, but 
supporters see the TTA a blockade to Tony Abbott 
should he win in September. 

Bayley says: “If we pulled out and sent the logging 
industry bust it would have had no choice but to 
accept the Liberals’ enticements and walk away 
[from any collaboration with conservationists].” 
Andrew Macintosh, associate director of the 
Australian National University’s Centre for Climate 
Law and Policy, says the very foundation of the TFA 
is illogical because the timber industry is not 
worth saving by the government. He explains: 
“The fact is that without public money the 
industry would coUapse, even the director of 
Foresuy Tasmania has admitted that, and it only 
employs 1,700 people out of a state workforce of 
about 210,000.” He adds that by relying on 
Japanese demand for biomass energy, the 
transitioning industry will incur a huge carbon 
debt for Australia. 

Opponents are perhaps most troubled by the deal’s 
durability clause, which enables parliament to 
delay the creation of reserves if conservationists 
engage in “substantial active protests or substantial 
market disruption”. When Julia GUIard suggested 
signatories “use their abilities to silence those who 
haven’t gone with the mainstream consensus” she 
compounded the view that Tasmania’s new process 
of creating reserves is anti-democratic. According 
to the Environmental Defenders Office, the state’s 
nature conservation minister will take their cue 
from a new special council made up of logging 


and environmental signatories, which assesses 
whether the behaviour of the community has 
resulted in a “failure of durability” or not, before 
either approving, rejecting or recommending 
reserve boundaries to parliament. 

Macintosh says: “This is the least democratic and 
most insecure conservation outcome I’ve seen; if 
the durability clause isn’t met the whole rest of 
the [reserve] schedule gets automatically 
terminated.” He also suspects that co-opting 
signatories into marketing the TFA Act to overseas 
woodchip buyers places their tax-deductible 
charity status in jeopardy. 

Christine Milne insists members of signatory 
organisations will be the ones to secure the 
agreement’s conservation gains by protesting as 
usual. She says: “I encourage every campaigner to 
tell the prime minister they will not be silenced; I 
was outside the mainstream consensus when I 
was arrested on the Franklin and it flows free 

While Milne sees the recent backing down of 
loggers from an area of high conservation value 
on Bruny Island as proof the community must do 
what it has always done, Bayley believes the TFA 
and its durability cause mark a positive step- 

He explains: “We never claimed to represent 
everybody or to be able to control people, and I 
personally defended people’s right to protest, but 
we’re trying to set up a new paradigm whereby 
you don’t have to protest. 

“Three years ago there would have been a 
superficial meeting [over the Bruny Island coupe] 
at which Forestry Tasmania would have said 
‘bugger off’ and you’d have people chaining 
themselves to logging machines; this time there 
was a constructive public meeting instead of high 
conflict.” He points out that a finite fist of 42 
logging coupes, which can only get shorter, has 
been achieved through the TFA. 

Fellow signatory Don Henry, chief executive of 
the Australian Conservation Foundation, admits 
the Tasmanian Forests Agreement Act has 
weaknesses but urges conservationists not to 
write it off so soon. He says: “Of course the end 
result is not perfect; we will keep working hard to 
improve the outcome for Tasmania’s enviroirment 
and people, we are in this for the long haul.” 





GREEN PAGES 


Vultures circling national parks 


Politically driven deals granting access to national parks are threatening the principles on which they were established, writes Will Mooney 



Conservationists fear that moves by separate 
state governments to open protected areas to 
logging, shooting, mineral prospecting and 
cattle grazing are part of a broader plan to 
undermine the very concept of national parks. 
In Queensland, the Newman government 
defied legal threats by the federal government 
in May to introduce cattle into five national 
parks as an emergency measure for drought- 
stricken graziers. It also launched a land review 
with the aim of reopening protected tracts of 
native forest to commercial loggers, while 
claiming to support national parks with $8.Sm 
pledged towards improving access and visitor 
centres in 2013-14. 

In New South Wales, the O’Farrell government’s 
deal with the Shooters and Fishers Party to 
allow recreational hunting in 79 parks and 
reserves is due to come into effect this winter. 
The move, which 63 per cent of polled residents 
opposed, was branded a solution to $600m 
worth of damage caused by feral animals on 
agricultural land. The alliance has caused extra 
alarm among those who remember Shooters 
and Fishers Party MP Robert Brown chairing 
the upper house committee that recommended 
opening the state’s parks to commercial logging. 
Meanwhile, plans by the Victorian coalition to 
extend mineral prospecting to the Lake Eildon 
and Alpine national parks are in the final stage, 
despite the Victorian Environmental Assessment 
Council acknowledging an “appreciable 
ecological risk”. In addition, so-called ecological 
thinning projects threaten the Murray River’s 
iconic Red Gum reserves and private investors 
have been invited to develop tourism 
infrastructure within national park boundaries. 
Groups such as Friends of the Earth fear Tony 
Burke’s insistence that national parks be kept for 
“families and nature; not farms, rifle ranges, 
mine sites or logging coupes” will not be 
upheld if the Coalition wins government in 
September. In light ofTony Abbott’s promise to 
delegate environmental decision-making 


powers to state authorities in his first year as 
Prime Minister, the Greens have called for 
legislation enshrining these powers with the 
Commonwealth. 

Greens leader Christine Milne told Wild: “It’s 
absolutely essential for a trigger to be included 
in the Environmental Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act so the federal government can 


defend national parks against the actions of the 

It is hoped the ‘water trigger’ amendment, 
which refers coal seam gas projects to federal 
review if groundwater resources are impacted, 
can be extended to cover all environmental 
matters and will be voted on before the federal 
election. 
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GREEN PAGES 


Feel free to tackle Taytitikitheeker 


Two years after gifting his retreat in Tasmania’s Liffey Valley to Bush Heritage Australia, 


Now that Bush Heritage Australia has taken on 
the ownership and management of'Oura Oura’, 
my old home beside the liffey River in northern 
Tasmania, there is a new carpark at the start of 
the track to Drys Bluff. 

At the end of the short lane down to the Liffey 
River there is also a walking bridge designed 
and built by engineer Russell Haseler last year. 
A week after the bridge was completed, the 
biggest flood in the 40 years I’d been at Liffey 
engulfed the bridge but, due to Haseler’s steel 
arch beneath the footway, it withstood the 
torrent and barrage of logs. So did the 
platypuses. 

From the river it’s just over 1000 metres to the 
summit of the bluff, which one old chronicle 
described as ‘a noble peak in the Great Western 
Tiers’. When I bought Oura Oura (named for 
the yellow-tailed black cockatoo) in 1973, Drys 
Bluff had me entranced. 

A group of climbers turned up in 1976 and put 


out 200 metres of rope to scale its dolerite 
cliffs. I discovered old ropes put there by the 
previous owner to aid walkers in the gulch 
between the cliffs, where a creek tumbles off 
the top and down through a patch of rainforest. 
That thoughtful owner, John Dean, had been in 
the first party to canoe down the Franklin River 
in 1958. 

These days the steep path to the bluff’s top is 
called Deans Track and it takes a rambler like me 
three or four hours up, then two or three down, 
but I tend to stop and look at things like 
waratahs, wallabies, wedgetails and wombats 
on the way. 

In spring, near the little waterfall halfway up, 
the peregrine falcons that nest in a sandstone 
grotto zip past screeching warnings not to get 
any closer. 

In winter, the alpine vegetation beside the creek 
can be buried in ice, with icicles sticking up, 
down and sideways. From the escarpment (the 



Bob Brown reflects on the magic of the place 

top is a further two kilometres south) there is a 
great panorama of northern Tasmania, and a 
sensational look-down over those cliffs. 
Recendy I returned to Oura Oura and made my 
65 th ascent of the bluff, this time with the 
Launceston Walking Club. My partner Paul had 
an open fire beneath the pine tree, cakes and a 
hot cup of tea for us all when we got back 

Bush Heritage’s A1 Dermer, who was with us on 
the walk, is getting a new sign for the carpark. 
It will point to Drys Bluff and also give visitors 
the name this majestic mountain bore for most 
of human times: ‘Taytitikitheeker’. While little 
remains of the language of the Big River tribe, 
the middle part of this descriptive sentence 
means ‘high up in the clouds’. 

If you get the chance, take a picnic hamper and 
enjoy an hour or two by the Liffey (Tellerpanger) 
beneath the lofty ramparts of Taytitikitheeker. 
Or climb the bluff yourself; the ‘trespassers 
welcome’ sign is still there as encouragement. 



An invitation to explore the grounds of 
Oura Oura, the cottage where Bob plotted 
the Franklin River campaign and launched 
Bush Heritage 


WOODCHIPS 


Griffith University has developed a 
smartphone app to teach bushwalkers and 
gardeners about the native plants of southeast 
Queensland. The Grows at Griffith app 
features a database of 200 plants that allows 
you to search by characteristics such as leaf 
shape or flower colour. 

Envhonment East Gippsland is suing the 
Department of Environment and Primary 
Industries for allegedly violating the Flora and 
Fauna Guarantee Act. The community 
campaign group claims the Victorian 
government has behaved illegally in its failure 


to protect threatened species such as the 
glossy black cockatoo and eastern she-oak 

Australian Conservation Foundation chief Don 
Henry (pictured) has been named the United 
Nations Environmentalist of the Year. 
Before joining ACF, Henry held senior 
positions at WWF and the Wildlife 
Preservation Society of Queensland. His best 
known campaigns include securing 
National Heritage recognition for the 
Kimberley and returning water to the 
Murray-Darling rivers. 
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QUENTIN CHESTER WLDLIFE 


The whiff of wilderness 

Following his nose through the burnt bush of Mt Buangor, Quentin Chester 
considers the restorative power of fragrance 



T all forests are nigh-on irresistible. 
What’s not to love about their 
mysterious embrace? All those 
curious, vaulted spaces framed by trunk and 
limb. That towering mass of timber anchored 
miraculously to a steep slope. 

On a calm evening on Mt Buangor in 
Victoria’s west, the venerable, upright 
woodland magnifies the stillness. The air 
carries resiny wafts of eucalyptus; if 
Australians ever feel in need of a birthright 
it’s surely this vapour. 

After two days of highway driving it’s a 
relief to be shambling along at human pace. 
The path has a satisfying crunch underfoot, 
and the cool air a faint charry aroma. I came 
into the woods on a whim, unaware that fire 
had swept across these slopes a couple of 
years back. 

Everywhere you look among the healthy 
trees you see dead and still-dying relatives 
with blackened limbs, shrivelled bundles of 
epicormic growth and trunks with hollow, 
fire-gutted interiors as dark as caves. The 
scene on the uphill track could be regarded 
as grim, but it feels the opposite. 

After a strangely humid and clingy 
summer down below, things are different up 
on the mountain. For every reminder of 
infernos past, there’s new growth and a 
perky green understory of bracken ferns and 
grasses. In the gully, giant tree ferns are 
doing their showgirl routine with lacy green 
fronds draped coyly over the creek. Best of 
all, the air is clear. So clear, in fact, it makes 
you want to walk harder and breathe deeper. 

For the jaded road-traveller this is 
restorative. We’ve left the tar and cyber 
highways; we’re unplugged. The air is 


scrubbed and there’s nothing mechanical to 
rattle or beep. We’re in the animal realm, 
following our noses. 

Of all the incentives to plunge into the 
bush, the chance to gobble lungfuls of good 
air might be the easiest to underestimate. 
These days the basics of life - wholesome 
dirt, fresh water and unadulterated breezes - 
are getting harder to find. The one downside 
of‘living country’ is that returning to the 
big smoke can be tricky to manage, 
respiratory-wise. 

It’s not just industrial-strength petro¬ 
chemical pollution that’s a problem. Almost 
all the smell-scape of the inner city can feel 
wrong. Mayhe I’ve gone soft in the sinuses 
but to me these places reek of oily tar, petrol, 
fat fryers and plastic. In air-conditioned 
buildings there’s usually a lingering taint of 
deodorants, carpet cleaning solvents or sickly 
perfume. And it’s not just a case of stale air; 
it can be difficult to detect even the faintest 
whiff of living things. 

Out bush the space might feel fresh but 
it’s normally the opposite of odourless. Some 
of my most immovable memories of places 
are olfactory in origin. From the sweet, 
fruity fragrance of coastal rainforest in the 
tropics, to the Kimberley’s pungent spinifex 
or the briny bouquet of Kakadu mangroves, 
the outdoors can whip up a spicy nasal 
blend. Of the islands I’ve visited in Bass Strait 
none are more sharply remembered than 
Judgement Rocks, 30 kilometres west of Deal 
Island. Covered in Australian fur seals, this 
lumpy stack of granite stinks of fish-breath, 
soggy fur and ammoniac puddles. Nothing 
will ever erase that stench from my mind. 

Even when the whiffs of the wild are 
subder - say, a waft of wattle blossom or the 
wet-straw smell of rain on parched summer 
grass - the sensation is still intense. 

Compared to indoor air, outdoor air features 
more distinct layers of scent. Somewhere in 
our stubborn gene memory we’re geared to 
respond to all that is earthy; a hint of pollen 
or a squished green ant can be vivid proof of 
season and place. 

By the creek in Buangor State Park the 
atmosphere amid the ferns includes a leafy, 
vegetal smell. A few steps further on there’s 
extra dampness in the air, which means it’s 
time to splash my face under a waterfall. 

What saves this idyll from being some 
kind of bland nature therapy is the view 
from higher up the gully. Sitting atop a huge 



fallen trunk, the view from the mountain 
takes in timber as tall and straight as pylons. 
Some are tawny brown; others stand as 
ghostly, ink-black pillars. Through the gaps in 
the trees, I look across the canopy to a 
horizon blemished with the smoke of more 
recent bushfires. 

Over the years, I’ve driven past these 
wooded hills SO or 60 times. They were a bit 
of pretty roadside scenery. I’d probably even 
read about the fires here, but none of the 
news had stuck. Sometimes it’s not until you 
set foot in these places and taste the air that 
you register the pungent turmoil of it all. 

Being out bush is good like that. It works 
as a reahty check that gets up your nose. 
There’s no reset button quite like a week 
hauling your arse along scrub-filled valleys. 
You might start out all neat and soapy but 
within a couple of hours the sweat and mud 
takes over. By day three or four, everyone 
reeks. From campfire smoke and various 
strains of body odour to sunscreen, smelly 
boots and stray bits of tuna in your beard, a 
bushwalk is a potpourri of pong. 

The point is, after a few days, everyone is 
past noticing or caring that your stink would 
clear a train carriage, because in the wild 
blue yonder it don’t mean a thing. 

Living the rural life I’ve grown used to the 







In the gully, giant tree ferns are doing their 
showgirl routine with lacy green fronds draped 
coyly over the creek. 


aromas of the chookyard, road-killed roos and the nearby woolshed at 
shearing time. But this smell-o-rama is still somehow more reassuring 
than what hits my nose in downtown traffic. 

Out country you can’t help but be caught up in the cycle of life. You’ll 
be minding your own business when you spot a goanna raiding a bird’s 
nest, or a sea eagle carrying a cat in its talons. Nature is many things but 
cute ain’t one of them. 

The confronting aromas and striving to survive are a healthy smack 
around the chops. Too much of what passes for reahty is anything but; the 
manmade world is a glossy creation of climate control, air fresheners and 
24-hour malls where nothing really changes. 

Sure, going bush can be dissed as Romantic escape, but the deeper you 
dig and inhale so a sharper reality takes shape. Amid the bright greenery 
of Mt Buangor the rude facts of impermanence are in your face. Tree 
carcasses litter the slopes and the ground is a moist mat of leaves with the 
mouldy perfume of decay. 

Climbing back down the mountain I’m soon hot and bothered again, 
in need of a shower. But in the last few hundred metres it was all there: 
green on black, light and shade, death and new hfe. Thus it has ever been. 
Mortality and promise together, right under our noses. W 


A Wild contributor for over 30 years, Quentin Chester has penned six books about 
wilderness areas, quentinchester.com 




Leave details of your trek with family and friends 


Carry a registered 406 MHz 
Distress Beacon if you are 
venturing info remote areas. 


Remember the following points: 


Ensure your beacon’s battery hasn’t passed its 
expiry date. 


A registered 406 MHz GPS equipped distress beacon 
enables a faster response in an emergency. 


Distress beacons should only be used in life-threatening 
situations. 


• In the event of an emergency, you should first signal 
other people in your area using radios or other methods 
of attracting attention. 


Mobile phones can be used but don’t rely on them, 
they may be out of range, have limited battery power, 
or become water-damaged. 






ALL THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 


Alpine Tiger Moth Phaos aglaophora 


V ividly coloured males of the Alpine Tiger Moth are 

frequently seen basking in summer on low vegetation in 
Australia’s mainland alpine region. Their dramatic 
contrasting black, yellow and red vestiture is a clear signal to 
potential predators that they are distasteful, and should be left 
alone to gain energy and warmth - in such extreme 
environments, insolation is key. Phaos aglaophora is endemic to that 
region, and has two close relatives restricted to the Tasmanian 
alpine zone. These three species are closely related to some very 
similar moths in New Zealand, and some other relatives in the 
southern Andes indicate that they are a southern (Gondwanan) 
group of moths. 

In contrast to the conspicuous males, female Alpine Tigers are 
drab and flightless, little more than a greyish bag of eggs with 
only small wing stubs. They attract males by emitting a specific 
pheromone scent. Eggs are often laid within the silken cocoon 
that produced the female, and the hatchling caterpillars walk 
actively to disperse and find food. They can eat a wide variety of 
plant species - quite an advantage in a place subject to climate 
change and human-induced modifications, in which over¬ 
specialisation on any particular plant species might lead to 
vulnerability - but predominantly eat low-growing Asteraceae. 
The family to which Phaos belongs, Arctiidae, is widespread in 
Australia, and the caterpillars of some species are known as 
‘woolly bears’ because of their dense coating of urticating hairs. 
Some species feed on lichens. 

Australia’s alpine insects include many species not found 
anywhere else in the world. They have adapted to thrive in this 
highly restrictive environment, in which food and conditions 
suitable for feeding and development may occur for only a few 
months each year. Prolonged snow cover restricts both activity 
and development. Most resident species overwinter as non¬ 
feeding pupae or eggs, and many, such as our Tiger Moth, 
undergo a single generation each year so that their time of 
appearance is very characteristic. Many species are day-active, 
gaining warmth by basking, and the trend to bright protective 
colouration is also widespread - being black or ‘hairy’ is also 
frequent, and linked with thermoregulation. Other insects are 
seasonal invaders from lowlands; perhaps the best known is the 
Bogong moth that moves upward to pass the summer sheltering 
among rocks in the alpine areas. 

Brightly coloured butterflies and moths such as these are the 
most commonly seen alpine insects. Their very conspicuousness 
and, often, abundance gives them a further important role as 
possible indicators of climate changes. In other parts of the 
world, most notably northern Europe, climate warming has been 
associated with clear range changes in butterflies and moths; they 
have moved northward and upward along temperature gradients 
as previously inhospitable areas become warmer and suitable for 
habitation. 

Alpine species face a particularly pessimistic future. If they are 
indeed restricted by need for cooler temperatures, and their 
current distribution range warms, they may have no opportunity 
to move elsewhere, because they are already as high as they can 
get. If they can adapt to stay where they are at present, their 



Photographer Michele Kohout writes: / was climbing a rocky knoll on 
the brilliantly named Cup and Saucer Hill in the little-visited northern 
section of Kosciuszko National Park when a flash of colour distracted 
me. I’d never seen a moth like this before so was captivated. 


environment will assuredly be changed, not least by invasions of 
other species moving upward and seeking residency, resulting in 
new ecological interactions. 

Seasonal counts and distribution mapping of conspicuous, 
common, and seasonably predictable species such as the Alpine 
Tiger (which cannot be confused with any other species in the 
region), may help us to gain information on changing abundance 
and distribution. This can then be used to model and monitor 
impacts of the changes that seem largely inevitable over the next 
few decades. 

Professor Tim New 

Dept of Zoology, La Trobe University 


If you \«ant to see your plant or animal photograph in All Things Great and Small 
email it to carlie.trotter@primecreative,com.au. Published images will be accompanied 
by some history that we source. 












MARMOT SNOWSPORTS COLLECTION 
Just one way Marmot helps 
you bond with nature. 




William Pike 


William Pike wants to turn a generation of kids into wilderness lovers, and not 
even a volcano can stop him, Carlie Trotter discovers 


S ix years ago, on the evening of 

September 25, Auckland schoolteacher 
William Pike was bedding down 
within the Dome Shelter on Mt Ruapehu 
when the hut door was blown off its 
hinges by an avalanche of volcanic water 
and debris. 

He recalls: "I heard a rumble outside, 
then a pressure wave blew the door off, I 
slid over to the entrance on my knees 
inside my sleeping hag and looked out at 
the volcano erupting just as mud, water 
and rocks pinned me to the back of the 
shelter, smashing through the floorboards.” 

William and his companion James 
Christie, whose first time it was on the 
mountain, had been caught in a ‘blue-sky’ 


hydrothermal eruption. They had set out to 
climb Mt Ruapehu, Mt Ngauruhoe and Mt 
Tongariro over six days and been relaxing 
in the sunshine that afternoon, 
photographing skiers who had hiked up to 
Crater Lake from the piste. The duo had 
never plaimed to sleep in the hut, which is 
not intended for overnight use, but 
returned later than planned having failed 
to reach the summit in tough snow 
conditions. 

Firmed at the knees in a sitting position, 
William was fuUy submerged as the hut 
flooded. By the time the water filtered out 
through the destroyed floor and James was 
able to reach his friend, the shock had set 
in. “The body has an amazing mechanism 


for shutting out extreme pain,” explains 
William. “We tried several times to free my 
leg but I could feel the bones crunching 
around.” 

Even then, William was aware that the 
greatest danger lay in catching 
hypothermia. “Among my friends I’ve 
always been known as the well-planned 
one; knowledgeable about first aid, Td pore 
over outdoor manuals and taken a 
mountaineering course,” he says. 

James put a jacket on over the 
polypropylene thermals he had been 
sleeping in and left for help, hurtling 
down the unfamiliar slope for an hour 
until he crossed the path of a snow 
groomer. When the rescue team found 
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William he was critically hypothermic, 
with a body temperature more than 10°C 
below the norm. 

Over the next nine weeks in Waikato 
Hospital he would undergo 1S operations, 
including the amputation of his lower right 
leg, and now walks with a prosthesis. 
Doctors have called his survival nothing 
short of miraculous. Had the men decided 
not to take ‘the easy option’ and overnight 
in a tent or snow cave they would have 
been swept off the mountain or drowned. 
James Christie, meanwhile, was awarded 
the New Zealand Bravery Medal. 

William believes his experiences in the 
outdoors - having to keep a positive 
attitude and face various challenges - gave 
him the strength and motivation he needed 
to recover from the accident. 

He explains: “In my hospital bed I was 
talking to friends about what we were 
going to do that summer and I knew the 
ticket to getting back out there was a kayak. 
If I could fit in all my tramping gear and 
forget about my leg, not worry about 
blisters or how far I could go, I could 
paddle all day long and just set up my tent. 
Even if I couldn’t walk to the end of the 
beach I could be outdoors, feel human 
again.” 

He adds: "I knew what it felt like to 
stand on top of a mountain or be in a 
special, isolated place, and the memory of 
those feelings motivated me.” 

Armed with this realisation, that the 
passion for the outdoors at the heart of 
Kiwi identity can help you overcome great 
adversity, he set about creating a award 
scheme for local youngsters. Urged to call 
it the William Pike Challenge Award 
(WPCA) by co-founder Paul Dawson, he 
launched the outdoor and community 
challenge scheme with 11 - and 12-year-old 


students at Hilltop School inTaupo in 2010. 
Soon spreading to three other schools, the 
WPCA is this year being offered at 16 New 
Zealand schools. William aims to make that 


30 in 2014 and recently gave up his 
nine-to-five teaching job to focus on this 
goal. “I was blown away by what the kids 
achieved that first year and get great 
satisfaction from bringing together my 


teaching skills and the outdoors, helping 
kids to overcome barriers,” he says. The 
28-year-old adds: "Children relate to my 
story because I’m a relatively young adult. 


they pick up on my passion and ask the 
questions that adults want to ask.” 

The tailor-made emphasis of the WPCA, 
which acts as a feeder scheme for the Duke 
of Edinburgh Award’s Hillary Award, is on 


"I heard a rumble outside, then a pressure wave blew the door off, 
I slid over to the entrance on my knees inside my sleeping bag and 
looked out at the volcano erupting just as mud, water and rocks 
pinned me to the back of the shelter, smashing through the 
floorboards." 
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using a school’s unique surroundings and 
resources, William explains: “I’ve always 
been big on appreciating what you’ve got 
in your own backyard and no matter where 
the school is that I’m working with there’s 
always an adventure spot less than an hour’s 
drive away.” 

The award sees students complete eight 
outdoor activities during the school year, 
take up a new sport or hobby and volunteer 
for at least 20 hours of community service. 
William is both humbled and invigorated 
by the impact that the award is having on 
children’s confidence, strength of character 
and lifestyle choices. “I was a chubby 
11 -year-old without much confidence or 
many friends, and wish I’d had a 
programme like this that would have 
opened me up to the outdoor scene 
earlier,” he says. “We’re giving kids new 
opportunities while helping them 
appreciate an environment and heritage 


that’s pretty damned amazing.” 

He recalls oneWPCA recipient saying: “I 
wish I could do something like you, go 
kayaking and tramping for several days”, to 
which he replied: “You’ve had a taste of 
adventure, now you have the opportunity 
to go forward with it and maybe join an 
outdoor club.” 

Students are encouraged to record their 
experiences, and it is heart-warming to 
read blogs like that by Josh McIntyre of 
Nelson College Preparatory School 
(joshwpcs.blogspot.co.nz), who writes: 
“Viewing the Red Crater [on the Tongariro 
Alpine Crossing] for the first time I felt 
excited and relieved to have made it to the 
top...there was an adrenaline rush going 
through my tired body which helped me 
appreciate the wonder of nature and forces 
that work beneath us.” 

Documenting his own experiences in an 
autobiography entitled Every Day’s a Good Day 


proved therapeutic for William. “I relived 
and evaluated my choices, talked to James 
and the medics from that night, and will 
often reread passages before public 
speaking,” he explains. A busy schedule of 
motivational speaking engagements is one 
of the many ways he sees his life having 
been enriched since the accident. 

William’s infectious optimism has also 
seen his family get more interested in 
wilderness pursuits. He says: “My parents 
have always been understanding and 
supportive but, ironically, since my accident 
the family has done a lot more in the 
outdoors.” 

While the aim is to make the WPCA the 
most popular outdoor programme in New 
Zealand, William prioritises Year 8 as a 
pivotal stage in the development of youth 
culture. He remembers when his own 
fascination with mountainous landscapes 
and bushwalking was sparked: “When I 
was 12 my grandfather took me to Nepal 
and I had the privilege of seeing Everest 
from a distance, and I feel in love with 
tramping in a big way after an Outdoor 
Education weekend in the Kaimanawa 
Ranges, when I learnt to get a fire going 
and survive in the bush.” 

Survival skills are an essential part of the 
William Pike Challenge Award. “We give 
children the basic outdoor safety skills that 
will translate into the rest of the activities 
but go beyond what you might learn on a 
school camp,” he explains. The teachers 
who consult William agree that any amount 
of red tape involved in organising a student 
excursion is worth the skills and 
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experiences they reap from it. He believes: 
“You’re more at risk while driving to the 
national park than you are tramping 
through that park, and kids need to learn to 
take risks and develop outdoor awareness.” 

The WPCA involves a range of 
challenging activities but is not designed to 
be extreme, and community engagement is 
central to its success. William says: “My 
dream is to build up a pool of funds that 
can be allocated to schools to help them 
run the programme, though we’re also 
about using your local community - if 
there’s a strong local tramping club why 
wouldn’t you make use of someone’s 30 
years of experience to take kids on a 
bushwalk?” He says parents are seeing their 
children come through the scheme as 
“proud, confident Kiwis” because it 
combines outdoor activity with community 
service. “Technology plays such a role in 
our lives today that kids can be quite 
removed from social settings, making that 
connection with community more 
important than ever,” he adds. 

Naturally, one of the most popular 
activities in the programme is climbing to 
the shelter in Tongariro National Park 
where William’s life was changed forever. 
Three years after the eruption, William and 
James made their first trip back to the site 
with a group of 10 Hilltop students. 

He says: “It was always something I was 
going to do but being with the kids made 
it extra special. I took great satisfaction 
from being back there, from getting back 
to climbing, and James and I look forward 
to many more outdoor trips together.” 



Getting back to his bushwalking, 
kayaking and climbing exploits would take 
a lot of work, not only physiotherapy and 
collaboration with designers at The Limb 
Centre in Auckland but also creative 
thinking in general. 

“I can’t carry a big backpack now so it’s 
easier to do multi-day trips as part of a 
bigger group and share the load,” he 
explains. “I have an outdoor carbon fibre 
foot with a hydraulic ankle that can 
accommodate inclines so the most difficult 
thing is descending, but then I can rest on 
a slope without getting calf strain in my 
right leg.” 

For bushwalking he wears a boot on his 
left foot and a lightweight shoe on the 
artificial one, with a pole extension to 


about the thrill of being out on the track is 
his affection for his native New Zealand. “I 
love Tongariro National Park because it’s 
where I learnt to climb and, besides that 
fateful day, my most memorable adventure 
is kayaking round Stewart Island in 2010 
with five friends,” he tells me. ”We had to 
deal with some very bad weather, which 
really got the heart going since I was the 
greenest kayaker, and saw amazing wildlife 
like the Hooker’s sea lion and royal 
albatross.” 

William has never viewed the danger 
associated with wild places as a negative. 

He recalls: “On my first ever 
mountaineering trip to Mt Tongariro, with 
a friend equally as inexperienced, we got 
caught in our tent for two days in a storm.” 


"My dream is to build up a pool of funds that can be allocated to 
schools to help them run the programme, though we're also about 
using your local community - if there's a strong local tramping club 
why wouldn't you make use of someone's 30 years of experience to 
take kids on a bushwalk?" 


correct the height difference. When snow¬ 
camping he has to be careful to remove the 
sleeve from the prosthetic leg as it’s likely 
to freeze overnight. But he is unfailingly 
positive about these shifts in his lifestyle, 
believing that having to pause more often 
to appreciate your surroundings is far from 
a bad thing. “It’s just about breaking things 
down a bit. I was tearing around with a 
2S-kilo pack before, walking for 10 hours, 
and sure it’d be great to still do that but in 
certain ways I enjoy a richer experience 
now - I get 10 times more satisfaction from 
reaching the top of a mountain than 
before.” He is also now a Marmot- 
sponsored athlete. 

What shines through as William talks 


And though he now carries an Epirb for 
emergencies, his injury has far from dulled 
his enjoyment of solo outings. “I like the 
freedom that going on a solo bushwalk 
offers and, as for anyone, it’s just about 
being aware of my body’s limits,” he says. 

Children across New Zealand can be 
thankful that William gave up playing top- 
level water polo to follow the dual calls of 
the wild and the classroom. Having faced 
down the Maori god of volcanoes, and now 
at the head of a successful education 
programme, William Pike is surely proof 
that a dose of nature’s power lies within us. 

Copies of Every Day’s a Good Day are available 
from williampike.co.nz. W 
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One of Australia’s most remote and dangerous territories, the volcanic 
Heard Island, enchants Inger Vandyke 



“The great, white mass slowly hardened in shape, aloof above the querulous 
mist and wind snapping at its feet, a shrug of cold shoulders in the sky. ” 

- from The Sea and the Snow by Phil Temple 











O ut in the heart of the Southern 
Ocean lies an island so remote, 
many people in Australia don’t 
even know it exists. Few could tell you 
that Heard Island is one of our most 
pristine island territories, or that both 
Heard and its neighbour McDonald Island 
are home to Australia’s only two active 
volcanoes. 

Heard Island is also the location of 
Australia’s tallest mountain, the glacier- 
clad hulk of Big Ben, which soars 2695 
metres out of the most tempestuous and 
icy waters on Earth. There’s no easy route 
to Heard, with no air connection and a 
great expanse of ocean separating it from 
both Australia and South Africa. Even the 
Australian Antarctic Division only manages 
to get there every few years. LogisticaUy, it 
is one of the most expensive locations to 
organise an expedition to. 

Last November, however, a group of 
hardy travellers departed Fremantle for 
Heard Island aboard Russian icebreaker 
Spirit of Enderby, which is operated by 
New Zealand-based travel firm Heritage 
Expeditions under renowned Antarctic 
explorer Rodney Russ. Having failed to get 
out of the blocks on my own Heard 
expedition two years earlier, which was 
six years in the planning, I was both 



humbled and apprehensive about being 
invited to join the group. Talking to fellow 
traveller Dr Grahame Budd, the Australian 
mountaineer whose relationship with 
Heard Island is as intimate as it is 
extensive, I realise my failed attempt is not 
unusual. 

In 1954, as an inexperienced medical 
student from New South Wales, Budd 
applied for a year-long job as island 
medical officer. When the Australian 
Antarctic Division called to say he would 


Above: Snow drifts adorn the black beach of 
Corinthian Bay on the northern side of Heard 
Island; Inset: An outcrop of Kerguelen 
cabbage struggles to survive after a blizzard. 


be leaving in a fortnight, Budd was 
unperturbed by the scale of the 
preparations involved, which included 
getting his appendix removed. 

He explains: “It was compulsory 
because the island medical officer in 1950 
had got appendicitis, which resulted in an 
expensive cruiser being damaged in the 
effort to bring him back in mid-winter.” 

Like many of his predecessors, Budd’s 
instinct upon spying Big Ben was to try 
climbing it, even though John Bechervaise, 
Fred Elliott and Peter Shaw - plagued by 
crevasses, blizzards and dense cloud - had 
been forced to abandon their attempt 
halfway the previous year. 

He set to planning an ascent for the 
purposes of volcanological, glaciological 
and geological research. He also intended 
to survey the status of the island’s glaciers, 
king penguins, fur seals, count and band 
albatrosses, and study how people could 
adapt to the stresses of exercise in the 
cold. 

Climber Warwick Deacock signed on as 
‘assistant scientist’, and together with Phil 
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Law, then director of the Australian 
Antarctic Division, and Dr Jon Stephenson, 
an expedition leader with experience on 
the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, they made for Big Ben. 

Using an Antarctic supply vessel the 
party landed at Atlas Cove on Heard Island 
on January 28, 1963. After eight days 
relaying gear up the mountain from Long 
Beach in the typically bad weather, the 
team of climbers camped at 2285 metres. 

Five days later, in the continuing 
blizzard, an attempt to retrieve a food 
depot 500 metres below camp triggered 
an almost fatal sequence of events. They 
shivered for more than 30 hours in a 
dripping snow cave, constantly shoveling 
snow from the entrance, before deciding 
that descending six kilometres of crevassed 
glaciers in the dark would be safer than 
staying put. 

They survived the eight-hour descent, 
but much of their gear did not and Budd 
suffered frostbite on both hands. While 
making their way back to Atlas Cove, they 
recorded that the glaciers were retreating 
and king penguins and Antarctic fur seals 
had begun to colonise the island. 

Two years later Deacock and Budd 
returned with eight others in a chartered 
crayfishing schooner, as documented in 


Phil Temple's The Sea and The Snow. 

After eight weeks of sailing in grueling 
conditions, they anchored at Kerguelen. 
Anticipating a three-day sail to Heard 
from there, the men were surprised when 
it took only two. But as the five-strong 
climbing party was preparing to land on a 
beach west of Winston Lagoon a sudden 
gale drove the ship away from the island. 
The shore party eventually came ashore on 
January 12, having named the area Capsize 
Beach. 


This time the men wore voluminous 
neoprene parkas designed to keep their 
clothing dry in Heard’s severe wet-cold 
climate, which can rapidly switch between 
driving rain and freezing blizzards. 

Having reached Budd Pass at 1220 
metres the team waited for suitable 
weather, never leaving camp without 
being roped together since Big Ben is so 
littered with glacial crevasses. On summit 
day, all five roped together as they 


approached Mawson Peak, the group 
followed Budd into a mist of sulphurous 
steam emanating from the volcanic crater. 
Nearing the crater they realised how 
much the steam had eroded the stability 
of the ice and swiftly raised the Australian 
flag. 

After making the perilous descent back 
to camp a violent blizzard delayed their 
return to Capsize Beach by three days. 
Only then did they appreciate what they 
had achieved, claiming Big Ben for 


Australia. Budd recollects: “The day [the 
ship] came back to collect us was a very 
nasty looking day in the surf Making 
another trip to shore to collect the 
remaining gear would have meant risking 
lives, but a few things were returned to us 
by later expeditions, including half a 
bottle of McCallum’s whisky.” 

While the 1964 expedition took 10 
weeks to reach Heard, it takes the Spirit of 
Enderby just under a fortnight. Allowing 


The glacier-clad hulk of Big Ben soars 2695 metres out of the most 
tempestuous and icy waters on Earth. 
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for one brief stop near the French 
Antarctic territory of He Amsterdam, the 
crossing is relatively mild until we reach 
the Southern Ocean. 

The conditions transmogrify into a raging 
oceanic swell and winds that knock you off 
your feet. Crossing the Antarctic 
convergence, we’re cast into an eerie fog 
generated by the sudden change in water 
temperature, and eventually arrive at the 
island in a force-nine storm that makes the 
island barely visible from our anchorage at 
Atlas Cove. 

The next day, the skies clear to reveal the 
full beauty of Heard in all her snowy dress. 
Layers of snow settle on the otherworldly 
rock stack of the Azorella Peninsula, a foam 
sea having washed the island’s black beaches 
and Big Ben presiding over it all, fuming 
silent plumes of volcanic gases. It’s only 
when a brisk wind blows aside the cloud 
that we catch a glimpse of the summit. 

Since we’ve only been granted two 
landings over two half-days, I eagerly 
photograph as much as I can. After being 
greeted by small groups of king penguins, I 
spy elephant seal pups and the occasional 
adult lying comatose in a brief window of 
sunshine. I start off across Australia’s other 


Nullabor Plain - the one that separates Atlas 
Cove from Corinthian Bay - passing a 
dilapidated research station and sandy flat 
littered with driftwood, seabird burrows 
and the skeletons of creatures who have 


succumbed to Heard’s harsh conditions. On 
the northern side of the bay, all that’s left 
from the days when Heard was used for 
sealing is the hard-bottomed slab of the 
sealers’ huts and two rusty try pots that are. 
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ironically, being used for shelter by elephant 
seal pups. 

Further along the beach I arrive at the 
terminus edge of the Baudissin Glacier. I 
hear the flow of water cascading through 
cracks in the ice walls and jump back at a 
sudden groan, fearing that a part is about to 
calve and fall on me. Looking up at Big Ben, 
its entire northern face covered in glaciers, 
it seems impossible to climb. 

I later bump into Grahame Budd again on 
the beach at Corinthian Bay, just as the sun 
is setting. He observes: “The Antarctic is 
very beautiful and very violent at times, but 


much more scarce and the wildlife 
restricted to hardy species that have 
developed in isolation. 

Before the weather forces us to leave for 
good, 1 watch a melee of predatory seabirds 
including giant petrels, brown skuas, kelp 
gulls and black-faced sheathbills gorge 
themselves on the remains of a seal pup. 

The scene drives home the fact that only the 
fittest of animals survive here, and those 
that don’t become a vital part of the food 
chain. It certainly isn’t humans that 
determine the nature of activities on the 
island. Glancing back across the Nullabor, 


I arrive at the terminus edge of the Baudissin Glacier. I hear the 
flow of water cascading through cracks in the ice walls and jump 
back at a sudden groan, fearing that a part is about to calve and 
fall on me. 


that’s really a part of its charm.” 

I realise Heard isn’t much like other 
islands I have visited in the sub-Antarctic. 
It’s more like a piece of the Antarctic 
continent that has broken free. Vegetation is 


my trail of footsteps seems miniscule 
against the backdrop of Big Ben. They are 
the only thing Tm leaving behind, 
whereas the island and its beauty has 
imprinted on my soul. W 



DID YOU KNOW? 

In April, NASA Earth Observatory 
released a satellite thermal image 
showing that Big Ben's lava lake had 
overflowed and a trickle spilled down 
Mawson Peak. A number of eruptive 
episodes have been recorded in the 
past decade, though a large eruption 
is unlikely. Nearby McDonald Island 
is now twice the size and treble the 
height it was in 1980 as a result of 
lava flows. 
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Weathering the 

STORM 


A journey through Croajingolong National Park in winter pushes 
Gregjohns to the limit 


I ’ve spent many a night in my 
bivvy bag, but very few where 
I’ve been too scared to get up in 
the dark. Perhaps it’s because I’m 
tucked up against sand dunes at 
Clinton Rocks Creek during a storm 
with raging ocean only metres away. 
Or that the torrential rain is just not 
letting up, while a gale-force wind 
pounds my fragile cocoon. I fear 
that if I poke my head outside, the 
sand and water-filled wind wiU 
wipe my eyebrows straight off my 
face. I realise this wintery scene is 
about as far from my nostalgic 


memories of sun, surf and fish and 
chips as one can get. 

Two days earlier I’d set out on a 
solo hike from Cape Conron to 
Mallacoota in eastern Victoria, 
exploring the Croajingolong 
National Park including the 
Sandpatch Wilderness Reserve. After 
reading a news snippet about the 
area I’d wondered why I didn’t 
know more about this vast stretch of 
coast that’s one of only 12 Unesco- 
designated biosphere reserves in 
Australia? The scant details I could 
find online, besides the name 


reflecting that of the local 
Krauatungalung tribe, only increased 
my eagerness to walk it. 

Leaving my car at the end-point 
in Mallacoota, then taking two buses 
and hitchhiking with a local, I find 
myself at the start point and with a 
heavier than normal backpack on 
the advice of Parks Victoria that 
freshwater is three days away at 
Thurra River. 

The heavy rain lifts as I step onto 
Cape Conron beach and, although 
the sea air is cold, the sweat is soon 
pouring down my forehead. I 
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frantically shed layers (which seems to 
baffle a rugged-up family of onlookers) 
and resume my lung-busting trudge 
through the soft sand. 

I start to imagine putting my feet up at 
the inland lake of Dock Inlet six 
kilometres away, but it is a long four and a 
quarter hours before I actually arrive at 
my planned camping spot. Collapsing 
with exhaustion I realise it will take me 
10 days to complete the hike at this rate, 
which is unfortunate, since I only have 
food for seven. 

The next day is easier, thankfully. Having 
learnt that Sydenham Inlet near the coastal 
town of Bemm River had opened to the 
sea, but was most definitely not 
swimmable, I opt to take the somewhat 
dull inland track before trying to hitch a 
boat ride. 

I discover, however, that the Bemm 
River boat ramp is far from a hive of 
activity. Eventually, I have a lucky break 
when two recreational sailors nearly sink 
their boat upon launching it and happily 
agree to whisk me across to the opening 
of Sydenham Inlet in return for my help 
rescuing the vessel. I immediately see why 
swimming would have affected the success 
of my hike, let alone my survival rate; the 
currents in the deep and narrow inlet 
would have left me floundering on the 
Tasmanian coast. 

Now late afternoon, I set up camp 
behind the sand dunes. In the fading light 
I spot two large dogs in the distance, the 
first of the hike, and slink into my bivvy 
hoping they don’t mistake me for an 
oversized sausage. 

The next morning, under rain- 
threatening clouds, I decide to try and 
reach my intended camp of Clinton Rocks 
Creek sooner rather than later, passing 



I cautiously unzip at dawn and realise I'm half buried in sand and 
only metres from the tide mark, which could have seen my bivvy 
bag become a body bag. 


Tamboon Inlet before bad weather hits. 

The going is slow but I feel like Tm 
beginning to adapt to walking on fine 
sand at high tide. The sky darkens 
dramatically and a biting wind picks up 
just in time for me to cross the closed 
Tamboon Inlet. 

I go to bed early at Clinton Rocks Creek 
but am awoken by one of the most intense 
storms I’ve encountered. When the wind 
manages to lift the end of the bivy I’m 
thankful I long ago traded a lean and 
mean physique for a fat and friendly one. 

I cautiously unzip at dawn and realise 
I’m half buried in sand and only metres 
from the tide mark, which could have 


seen my bivvy bag become a body bag. 

Back on the trail to Point Hicks in the 
rain I find Clinton Rocks surrounded by 
yellow foam. Of course, the second I think 
that falling into this soap sud-like water 
would be the worst thing that could 
happen, I slip and get drenched. 

Dusting myself down and braving a 
ferocious wind I make it to Point Hicks 
lighthouse, which marks where Captain 
Cook first sighted Australia in 1770, as 
huge green waves explode against the 
rocks. I’m relieved to find shelter at Thurra 
River camping ground, and top up my 
drinking water for the first time. 

The following morning dawns sunny. 
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Blackened timber on the beach beteween 
Thurra River and Wingan Inlet 



but with threatening clouds. Lacking a 
weather forecast I find the next best thing: 
a fisherman standing stoically on the cold 
heach. When asked, he replies with the 
heartening news: ‘No rain today, all clear.’ 

When the heavens open just a few 
hours later I can’t help but curse all 
fishermen. Taking my first detour from the 
beach, the overgrown track feels 
wonderfully solid underfoot. I soon reach 
a deserted Wingan Inlet, where I camp for 
the night. 

Waking to a rainbow on day six, I 
suspect the sunshine will not be around 
for long, and decide I can’t wait for low 
tide to cross the inlet. I study the opening 
and realise, though the opposite bank is 
only 10 metres away, the water is deep 
and fast-moving. Getting dragged into the 
ocean is a very real possibility, and 
crossing in my boxer shorts so as to keep 


most of my gear dry could mean walking 
to Mallacoota half-naked if I drop my 
pack. My alternative is making a longer 
crossing in calmer water, and it’s only 
when the icy water reaches my waist that 
I regret taking this option. In fact, my 
screech as the water engulfs my shoulders 
sounds much like a squirrel on helium. I 
keep my head above the surface with a 
series of tip-toe jumps and focus on the 
fact that at least Tm getting a wash. When 
I reach the other side I thank my parents 
for giving me tall genes; crossing this way 
is definitely not one for shorties. 

I spend the rest of the day walking a 
combination of beach and overgrown, 
water-soaked inland tracks before arriving 
at Sandpatch Point. I’d planned to camp 
here, hut instead opt to push on to a 
more sheltered spot at Benedore River. 

Blocking my way is a tricky rock 


section, and a rising tide. Timing my dash 
with the recession of the water I set off at 
what feels like a sprint but is obviously 
not. One moment I’m worrying about 
getting my feet wet, the next Tm 
submerged with my backpack the only 
thing above water. I struggle to my feet 
only to be knocked down by another 
wave, and watch dazed as my walking 
poles and new sunglasses disappear into 
the maelstrom. Before being dragged out 
to Tasmania, with time to rescue but one 
item, I decide to save the more expensive 
poles. Stumbling to safety, shivering, 
soaked and minus sunglasses, I head for 
the relative safety of the clifftop. 

I clamber to the top through thick 
scrub and only start worrying again when 
I have to descend. The only route to the 
rocks 10 metres below is a steep, muddy 
embankment. Not wanting to descend 
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with my backpack on, I instead lower it 
gently from a ledge to a tree a few metres 
below. Unfortunately, when the pack lands 
the tree behaves like a catapult and flings 
it into the air and out of my sight. I 
shudder as I hear the subsequent ‘thud’ on 
the rocks. In frustration I hurl my hiking 
poles down with it and slide down 
ungracefully. 

Recovering my misshapen belongings, I 
mentally regroup and turn to my trusty 
GPS, which says I’m in Canberra. When 
my brain eventually clicks into gear and I 
remember to zoom in by 200 kilometres 
I’m able to get my bearings. My camera, 
on the other hand, is well and truly 
knackered. 

I soldier on to Benedore River and make 
dinner in my formerly round, now oval 
cooking pot. Bedding down, still shivering 
despite wearing every piece of clothing I 
brought, I muse that hiking can be a 
strange way to spend my holidays. 

The night drags but I’m buoyed by the 
knowledge that Mallacoota is within 
striking distance. My final day turns out 
to be the only one that I need sunglasses 
for, which is typical, and I imagine that 
a seal somewhere out there is enjoying 


I find Clinton Rocks surrounded by yellow foam. Of course, the 
second I think that falling into this soap sud-like water would be 
the worst thing that could happen, I slip and get drenched. 


not having to squint. 

Reaching the finish, I realise that coastal 
hiking as an adult is vastly different to the 
trips I remember from my youth. My 
mood brightens as I tuck into fish and 
chips and accept that, as a glutton for 
punishment. I’ll be back. W 


ACCESS 

Walking permits must be obtained from 
the Parks Victoria office at Mallacoota, and 
if you continue over the NSW border. 


Above: Sydenham Inlet. Right: The writer 
regrets losing his footing at Clinton Rocks. 
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Previous page: A six storey-high, crown-shaped iceberg makes its way slowly 
through the Gerlache Strait. 

Clockwise from top left: Ice shattered during a glacial calving drifts slowly away 
from the continent under ominous skies; A ship-shaped iceberg complete with 
swimming pool for penguins; Penguins line up for their turn to dive; Polished by 
the motion of the waves, a deep aquamarine iceberg hides a magical interior. 


Melbourne-born Joshua Holko is a professional 
landscape and nature photographer who specialises 
in the polar environment. A multi-award winner 
and wilderness trekker, his work has taken him 
across Australia, New Zealand, the Americas, 
Iceland, Greenland, the Arctic and Antarctica. 
Jholko.com 
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And the winners are _ 


Having read and reread the entries that flooded in 
from all corners of the country for the inaugural 
Wild Writers competition, we are pleased to 
announce our winners 


L ast year, Wild teamed up with Outdoor 
Education Australia and adventure gear 
specialist Sea To Summit and put the 
call out to young people aged between nine 
and 18 to tell us about their experiences in 
the outdoors. 

Based on the theme of‘My Wilderness 
Experience’ and limited to 750 words, but 
otherwise free to wax lyrical on any outing 
in any literary form, young explorers from 
all over Australia immediately started sending 
in their stories for the chance to be 
published and win some incredible prizes. 

The sheer variety of writing styles and 
subjects was astounding, with a surprisingly 
large number of entrants opting for poetic 
forms to capture visceral reactions. There was 
also a large amount of fiction submitted, 
often rooted in a real bushwalk but 
representing flights of fancy that the narrator 
indulges along the way. Some of these 
featured scenarios of predator chasing prey 
to highlight the inherent dangers of 
wilderness areas. Judges spotted several 
recurring tropes and themes, with ‘dappled 
light’ and sunsets getting plenty of coverage 
as well as conclusions of‘no regrets’ after 
exhausting hikes. 

Woodcroft College in Morphett Vale, South 
Australia, and Presbyterian Ladies’ College in 
Burwood, Victoria, put in particularly good 
showings to make Years 7/8 and Years 9/10 
the biggest categories. But what most pleased 
the judges was the number of writers who 
discovered a new side to themselves on an 
outing in the bush, including many 
surprised at their own physical achievements 
or realising the unique value of Australia’s 
wildlife. 

Among the shortlisted entries there were 
many moments of powerful storytelling 
worth highlighting. 

Year 9 entrant Jane Standen, for example, 
impressed us with her perseverance during 


an outdoor challenge; 

No-one knew that I had tried to abseil before [and 
that it] ended with me in tears climbing back down... 
There was a boy in my class after me. He tried a few 
times but was shaking and couldn’t straighten his legs to 
go down.. .What if I backed out now.’ He would never 
abseil.. .Somewhere inside me I felt responsible, [like I 
needed] to make sure he didn’t regret not abseiling.. .By 
the time I stopped thinking about doing it I was standing 
on the edge of the cliff 

Year 11 student Jasmine Calder-Lowndes 
evoked the peacefulness of wild areas in her 
account of trekking in Africa (one of few to 
describe an overseas adventure): 

When we reached the peak the view was breathtaking, 
the carpet of trees and immense mountains stretching to 
the horizon. The seclusion of the place brought 
incomparable sanity to the world...I believe if we let the 
remaining wilderness be destroyed, something will be 
removed from us as people. 

Year 7 student Jessica Dance made us smile 
with her recollection of spying an Australian 
icon for the first time; 

There sitting comfortably in the elegant gums was a 
beautiful koala...I could relive that moment forever and 
never tire of it. 

And we enjoyed the poetic description of 
a Snowy River rafting trip by Year 11 student 
Sarah Stuart: 

Down by Kosciuszko, where the pine-clad ridges raise 
Their torn and rugged battlements on high. 

Where the air is clear as crystal, and white stars blaze 
At midnight in the cold and frosty sky. 

Around the overflow, the reed beds sweep and sway 
To the breeze, and rolling plains ore wide. 

The team on Snowy River will forever tell the story 
of their ride.’ 


Many thanks and well done to all the Wild 
Writers 2013 entrants.will endeavour to 
share feedback with all the writers and look 
forward to reading more stories next year. 


Judging panel 



Carlie Trotter - Editor 
Using her editor’s eye, Carlie 
considered the characterisation and 
narrative momentum of each 
submission. 



Steve McMurtrie - Residential 
Outdoor Schools Association 
Principal liaison officer Steve was 
interested in the personal 
development and environmental 
awareness shown by entrants. 



Tim Macartney-Snape - 
Mountaineer, author and 
Sea To Summit founder 
Drawing on his own storytelling 
experience, Tim was on the lookout 
for writers’ appreciation of nature 
and sense of adventure. 
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YEAR 5/6 CATEGORY 

WINNER: Luke Deasey, a student at 
Kootingal Public School in Tamworth, NSW, 
with his practical account of a canyoning trip 
to Newnes State Forest. 

Tim says: “Luke leaves the reader with a sense 
of travelling along with him and inspired to 
go try it for themselves.” 

Corlie adds: "Luke’s enjoyment and courage 
while exploring the canyon comes through 
in his description of the changes in light 
and perspective, and he leaves the reader 
thinking that wilderness adventure can be 
as much about teamwork as engaging with 

® RUNNER-UP: Freja Cianchi, 
from Fahan School in Sandy 
Bay, Tasmania, for her diary of a 
hut walk in Waterfall Valley. 

Steve soys: “Freja gives us some vivid 
descriptions of the environment, in which 
she conveys a real connection with the 
wildlife and weather conditions of the 

Corlie agrees: “Freja's emotive language and 
detail on the plants she sees help put the 
reader inside the fairytale-like scenes of 
Waterfall Valley." 

Freja writes: 

We walked down a track to a little animal trail, and 
followed it to a cliff where we could look down into a 
canyon. Looking down I could see the tops of fagus. King 
Billy pine and celery top trees. We heard a waterfall so I 
looked for another animal track into the canyon. 

My sister and I were nervous walking along the ledge 
of a cliff but mum helped us down to the bottom, where 
we followed the creek through the canyon. When we got 
to the bottom of the canyon I shouted in excitement 
when I realised we could step on the rocks in a shallow 
creek to get to the waterfall. At one point, we had to 
follow another animal track through the fagus; to think 
that no one had ever been here before! 

1 screamed when I walked into a spider web, which 
my sister. Indigo, helped me get off. We pushed through 
more bush and spider webs before reaching the end, where 
all I could do was stare.We had finally reached the 
waterfall that we had heard at the top of the canyon. It 
was just beautiful, gushing over a rock face covered in 
moss and lichen.... 
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I 'm very lucky to have an outdoors 
family and have been canyoning 
since I was five years old. I started 
doing easy canyons at first and slowly 
worked up to longer trips. Last year, I 
id the most challenging one I have ever 
done and my first abseihng canyon - The 
Hole In The Wall Canyon. 

My uncle Chris, mum and I woke up 
early to go to Lithgow, then drove to 
Newnes State Forest and parked the car 
at the end of Waratah Ridge Road We 
loaded our packs ready for the day and 
walked to the big rock to meet the rest 
of our group. For first time, I had to 
help carry the gear because the canyon 
was so big and we had so much stuff. 

We walked to the first swim and suited 
up in our canyon gear; a wetsuit 
wetsuit shoes, helmet and life jacket. We 
always take lots of food and safety 
equipment too. 

The first part of the canyon was really 
narrow and had lots of litde water falls 
that we had to climb down. I had to get 
help to climb down some, and some I 
could do by myself At the bottom of the 
waterfalls we had to do little swims; the 
canyon water was cold but not the 
coldest I ve swum in. I can swim very 
well but mum makes me wear a life 
jacket, which makes me feel safer as the 
water in canyons is very dark and deep. 

Even though it was a cloudy day the 
views m the canyon were still stunning 
I really liked the big cliffs and how 
narrow the canyon was, so narrow that 
only a hide bit of sunlight came 


0 


tlu-ough, making twinkling patterns on 
the rocks and water. As we made our 
way through the canyon there were also 
sections of beautiful rainforest. 

The most interesting part of the 
canyon was the cave section. We swam 
into a long, dark passage; we even 
needed our caving lights to be able to 
see. As we swam through we saw lots of 
glow worms on the roof of the tunnel, 
which looked really pretty. At the end of 
the tunnel we had to climb up through 
an awkward, sandy squeeze. 

I was nervous at the start at of the 
abseils.The first one was about IS feet 
and very scary at the start, down a little 
waterfall with a log on the left side 
that I needed help to get out from. I 
was top belayed as mum thought this 
was safer. 

We then walked and swam a fitde bit 
further down the canyon to the second 
abseil, which looked even scarier I was 
petrified! I had to climb down a little 
cliff before going over the edge of the 
freefall section. Here, because I was 
again top belayed, I could just dangle 
and enjoy the ride. This part was my 
highlight of the trip. 

We continued to swim, rock-hop, 
climb and walk down the canyon 
until we popped out a hole in the wall 
of another canyon (I think that’s why it’s 
called Hole In the Wall Canyon). We then 
swam upstream until we came to a litde 
waterfall that we had to climb up. 

As it started to get dark we cfimbed 
up the very steep exit track, finishing 
when it was pitch black. 


THIRD PLACE: Bella Ashley, 


JP from Bishop Druitt College in I 


Coffs Harbour, for her advice 1 


piece based on a holiday to 1 


Wilpena Pound and Cape York. 1 

Kg 

Bella writes: I 


On one adventure during our Australia journey we got 1 
lost on a bike ride in darkness and amongst the trees. 1 

Lesson number one: we started too late. Lesson number I 

w 

two; check everything before you go, because we forgot I 


half our water and were sweating loads. Lesson number I 

three: check your route on good maps, we didn’t know it 1 

awry.. 

was hilly. Lesson number four: always tell someone where 1 


and when you ’re going... 1 

Read the full stories at wild.com.au j 
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Negar’s story 


S o team, let’s start this thing!”Taylor 
says enthusiastically, grinning. 

We all stand in front of her with 
drooping eyelids. 

“How long is the hike?” someone asks. 
She hesitates. “Uh, a few kilometres, 
no big deal, we’ll be back for dinner.” 

“I’m hungry,” Medhavee moans. “Do 
you have food?” 

I shake my head. 

“Food...cake...” she whispers with 
dreamy eyes. 

Our stomachs grumble at the thought 
and we rummage through our packs, 
only to come up with empty wrappers 
and biscuit crumbs. I take a few gulps of 
my water bottle. The liquid tastes cool 
and sweet on my tongue, a few drops 
drizzling down my chin. 

We stand in front of an entrance 
leading to Ned’s Peak. It’s framed by tall, 
thin trees, like tired old men with shiny 
leaves hanging off their spindly fingers. 
Rocks and red soil mark onr winding 
path to the top of the mountain. 

Taylor starts climbing, and we follow. 
The sun dapples the ground with spots 
of light, and there’s a sort of glow in the 
air. Everything seems surreal. The bush 
breathes. 

“This is incredible! It’s like walking 



into a fairytale!” exclaims Taylor. 

The group answers with mumbled 
complaints and soft sighs, but I agree 
with her. 

We keep climbing and I walk next to 
Taylor. 

“There’s my litde mountain goat,” she 
laughs. “Lead the way.” 

I smile and quicken my pace. Soon, 

I’m way ahead of the group. 

Multicoloured butterflies flitter here 
and there, resting on leaves and bark 
before moving on. Soft rustling sounds 
escape from the foliage and light filters 
through green leaves, illuminating their 
every vein. A litde brown bird flutters to 
a log nearby and pecks at it a few times. 

It turns its tiny head towards me and 
blinks, then it’s gone. 

I have a sudden urge to stop moving, I 
feel as if my monotonous steps, the snaps 
and thuds on dry twigs and leaves, are 
disturbing the peaceful slumber of the 
bush. I feel as if I am crushing silence 
under my feet. I feel as if my clumsiness 
and slow, jerking movements are out of 
place in this harmonious litde part of the 
earth. My legs feel torn and battered, my 
breathing loud and fast. My backpack 
straps dig into my shoulders. 

One, two. One, two. One. 


YEAR 7/8 CATEGORY 


WINNER: Negar Bahadori, a student at 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College in Melbourne, 
for her colourful tale about a group hike. 
Steve says: “Negar structures her writing 
cleverly, revealing the feelings of 
other participants in the story as well as 
her own.” 

Tim says: “A central element of good 
writing but it is one of the hardest to 
achieve is brevity, and in this little piece 
Negar conjures up a coherent, multifaceted 
story, adeptly describing the wonder and 
pain of a bushwalking initiation.” 

Corlie adds: “Negar was one of the few 
entrants to use dialogue to encourage 
readers to identify with the narrator and 
explore the ups and downs of our 
relationship with wilderness.” 



RUNNER-UP: Emily 
Davidson, also from 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College, 


Melbourne, with a piece entitled A Day in 
the Rapids. 

Corlie soys: “Emily has a flair for sensuous 
language and uses first-person present tense 
narration to create a sense of immediacy 
that reflects the rush of the rapids.” 

Emily writes: 

I wake early in the morning to the lovely sound of 
birds. Kookaburras laugh in their happy way, bellbirds 
ding, and magpies warble. I crawl out of the tent and 
smell eucalyptus and lemon all around me. I watch the 
sun peep through the trees, and feel the warmth of its 
rays. I con see the kangaroos making their way down to 
the creek and listen to the sound of the running water, 
making its way downstream. I look into the deepness of 
the cool, blue, cloudless sky. 

In our bathers and water shoes, we head down to the 
creek. It’s not deep, and has rocks here and there to 
scramble over. Nearby there is a tiny waterfall. We 
scramble on our knees and hands, shivering as the icy 
coldness of the creek creeps over our bodies... 


third PLACE: Emily 
Clapperton, also from 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College, 
for her description of a family 
rock-climbing trip. 


Emily writes: 

The rest of Mt Stapylton was climbing, as you had 
to clamber up the rock face. But when we reached the 
top it was definitely worth it! The view was amazing! 
You could see the tumbling rock below as well as tiny 
roads and minuscule cars. You could also see the way to 
get to Hollow Mountain along the top of the big rock 
that was the Grampians, 

It was time to move to the next bit of the walk.We 
backtracked a bit to get to a nice spot near a big cave. 
There was a fallen tree that led us up to the start of a 
long climb to the next mountain. We set off, looking for 
cairns - small piles of rocks - to guide us... 


0 


Read the full: 


: at wild.cam.au 
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YEAR 9/10 CATEGORY 


WINNER: Helen Kremmidiotis, from 

From icy hail 

THIRD PLACE: Joshua Mason, 

Woodcroft College, SA, with an inspiring 

To rays of heat 

Jc Donvale Christian College 

tale of physical endurance while on a 


in Melbourne, for his musings 

school camp. 

Feeling at times 

on the source of his 

Tim says: “Helen captures the essence of the 

Empty and alone. 

adventurous spirit while hiking Wilson’s 

outdoor experience well; there is physical 

Longing for the safety 

Promontory. 

effort but the mental aspect is perhaps more 

and comfort of home. 

Steve soys: “I was impressed by Joshua’s 

challenging. Through her piece we see an 


connection to wildlife as he details a very 

awakening; in overcoming challenges there 

Discovering limits. 

personal experience in the bush.” 

is a greater perception of beauty and 

Blinking back tears. 


realisation that we can break through the 

Conquering challenges. 

Joshua writes: 

limits we place on ourselves.” 

Facing fears. 

As I found my walking rhythm I imagined my 

Corlie says: “Helen’s honest writing gives us 


grandfather out front, followed by my dad, with me 

a real character arc and explores why 

An incredible journey 

following in their footprints. 

people are drawn to landscapes that test 

Of strength and perseverance. 

Read the full story at wild.com.au 

their limits.” 

I will always remember 

My wilderness experience. 




RUNNER-UP: Tahlia Hunter, 
a student at Donvale Christian 
College in Melbourne, with a 
poem about the effect of wild 
places on the human psyche. 

Corlie says: “Through her smart use of rhyme, 
Tahlia reflects the range of conflicting 
emotions and fears that we confront in the 
wilderness.” 

Steve says: "Tahlia captures a wide range of 
emotions and real sense of the windswept 
wilderness she’s connecting with.” 

Tahlia writes: 

Out in the wilderness 
A hopeful endeavour. 

Seeking challenge 
Excitement, adventure. 

Leaving behind 
rill that is home. 

Venturing out 
Into the unknown. 

On the way, 

I daydream and wonder 
What beauty awaits me 
Only to discover 

The chocolate-brown mountains. 

Tall, lush green trees 
Wide rushing rivers, 

.And cool, gentle breeze. 

Stunning landscapes. 

Beautiful places. 

Incredible views. 

Vast open spaces. 

A strange scenery. 

An unfamiliar scent. 

The warmth of a campfire. 


Hiking steep mountains. 
Riding in sleet. 


Helen story 


T he sound of screeching magpies 
woke me early. I looked at my 
wrist - 7am - wake-up time. I 
rolled over in my sleeping bag hoping 
we could just sleep all day; every bone 
in my body ached from the past three 
days of hiking. 

Our mentor shook the tent and the 
condensation dripped on my face. After 
half an hour of procrastinating, I 
unzipped the tent. 

It was a really beautiful morning; the 
sun was out and the sky blue. After 
breakfast we swung our rucksacks onto 
our backs. I could feel mine crushing 
me, slowly and painfully. 

The hardest part was getting started. 

I had to use every bit of strength I 
had just to put one foot in front of 
the other. Slowly but surely, I gained 
momentum and achieved a constant 
pace. 

The ground seemed to get steeper, 
and steeper, as we went along, until ’ 
we were climbing. My calves felt like 
they were on fire, and my back was 
being crushed. 

I had to stop; I didn’t think I could 
possibly go any further. Having to 
restart after a short break, I wished I’d 
never stopped. 

We climbed and climbed and 
eventually reached a stopping point 
halfway up the mountain. 

In sync we all undipped our 
backpacks and let them drop to the 
ground. We let out a collective sigh of 
relief I looked out over the ledge we 
stood on, and the view was beautiful. I 
*dn t ever want to leave, and then the 
de^station that we were only halfway 

roUedoverme. ^ 
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So, we got back up and pushed 
tlu-ough, bush-bashing until we found 
the path. I wasn’t paying attention and 
got my shoelace caught in a tree. I 
hopped around for a few seconds, 
trying to regain my balance, but it 
didn t work. I face-planted, right into 
the prickly bush and felt a sharp pain 
shoot up the back of my leg. I was 
worried I had injured myself badly 
and, as the others gathered around me, 
my eyes filled with tears - not just 
because the fall was painful but 
because I wanted to give up. 

I thought about my family back at 
home, how they would have wanted 
me to do my very best, nothing more 
and nothing less. I still had a little bit 
of energy and strength left, so I used 
that to get back up, wipe the tears from 
my eyes and push through. 

It wasn’t long before we reached the 
top of the mountain. I felt so proud, so 
glad that I hadn’t given up. Every bit of 
pain I went through was worth it 
Standing on top of that mountain'and 
looking out at the spectacular view 
made me feel like I could do anything. 

With that, I pushed through the rest 
of the hike across the mountain easily. 

It took only a few hours for us to 
reach the picnic ground. I had never 
been happier to see a toilet; it’s 
interesting how we take something so 
simple for granted. 

After we put up our tent up I 
crawled inside and lay on my back. I 
took a deep breath and enjoyed feeling 
that I now have the mental and 
physical strength to do just about 
anything. 
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WINNER: Ryan Hansen, a student at 
Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School 
inTamworth, NSW, for his uplifting 
account of an ill-fated hike on Tasmania’s Mt 
Anne Circuit. 

Steve says: “Ryan provides a great many 
insights into what it feels like to live in 
a wild place, and what that experience 
gives you.’’ 

Tim agrees: “Adventure is about uncertainty, 
a mix of discomfort and triumph and Ryan 
gets this across with gusto.” 

Corlie adds: “While Ryan’s vivid account 
makes you both smile and wince over what 
the participants go through, it is his 
enthusiastic and informed descriptions of 
Tasmania’s sublime vistas that stay with 
the reader.” 


® RUNNER-UP: Will Ashley, a 
student at Bishop Druitt 
College in Coffs Harbour, NSW, 
with a tightly written poem 
about his epic journey by kayak along the 
length of the Murray River to raise funds for 
the Australian Cancer Research Foundation. 


Will writes: 

The flow for the first two weeks was delightful. 

They were making sixty k’s, though lack of sleep 
was frightful. 

They learned to dread the wake up at four-thirty. 
After going to bed at ten they were a bit shirty. 
Camped on the riverbank; you can’t beat that. 

He was comfy as anything on his hiking roll mat. 
Beautiful sunsets were regularly seen. 

Although the landscape was harsh, it was not mean. 
Amplitudes of wildlife were plump, not lean. 

He felt like he was exploring where no mon had been. 


pljAk THIRD PLACE: Rhiannon Terry, 
from Hellyer College, Tasmania, 
for her fictional monologue 
about being lost in the 
Australian desert. 
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Read the full 
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W e knew we were in for a 
shocker from the moment 
we began. Due to the raging 
bushfires, we had been forced to alter 
our original plans from the Western 
Arthurs to the less tame but equally 
spectacular Mt Anne Circuit. 

We arrived at Scott’s Peak Dam under 
domineering hogsback clouds, rolling 
across the sky to plunge the world into 
gloom. Both Dad and I had our arms in 
plaster - the product of previous 
explorations - and I’d torn my groin 
muscles a week prior. So it was with 
great caution we set off from the car 
park, embarking on the first day’s slog 
up Mt Eliza in poor visibility. 

TTiat night we were only too glad to 
shelter from the wind in a small bivvy, 
hidden among the fiery red fagus. What 
a great start to our much anticipated 
adventure! 

The next morning saw a dramatic 
change in the weather and we were 
granted great views down to Lake 
Pedder. Brilliant halos of light, like 
broken spectres, sparkled in the mist. 

Walking through the dark forest was 
frightening. Around six hours of walking 
and a million dolerite boulders later, we 
found a spectacular campsite in the 
saddle between Eve Peak and Mt Anne. 

We sprawled around the boiling billy 
as the sun descended over Lake Pedder 
and watched the thick smoke coil into 
the sky, peering at the rugged ridges we 
had conquered the previous day. 

Day three began with a beautiful 
sunrise, orange conflagrations creating 
beautiful reflections in the surrounding 
tarns. We made good progress along the 
steadily inchning ridge to the base of Mt 
Anne. From this position we had 
360-degree views spanning from Mt Lot 
- standing to attention like a soldier on 
the skyline - to Lake Pedder. The final 
ascent up a sheer 10-metre chff posed 


too much of a threat however, what 
with our two broken hands. 

After that stunning side trip, we 
returned to find the weather closing in 
again. Visibility had dramatically 
reduced, and brutal icy winds developed 
into a relentless barrage. How quickly 
the weather can change in alpine areas! 

We were forced to hurriedly seek 
shelter, dangerously exposed on the 
open ridgeline. A flimsy plastic tent was 
our only protection from the relentless 
tempest. 

For the next three days we cowered 
like frightened puppies, begging for the 
weather to clear. Snow piled dangerously 
outside, threatening to engulf our tent 
entirely. Water pooled beneath us, the 
waterlogged ground forcing moisture 
through the groundsheet. Our sleeping 
bags became drenched and our warm 
fleeces sopping wet. Frostbite became 
realistic possibility. We eventually 
patched the leaks, but were unable to 
repair our faltering determination. 

Day seven was make or break as our 
food supplies were running dangerously 
low. When the weather granted us a 
brief reprieve we scrambled to higher 
ground in search of phone reception. 
The weather forecast was far from 
promising. With reluctance, we decided 
to abort our original plans and return to 
Hobart. The vicious blizzard had 
diminished our once raging willpower 
and enthusiasm like rain had quelled the 
fire in the valley. 

The day we decided to walk out 
happened to be the sunniest of the 
seven, but our progress was slow as the 
slippery dolerite boulders seemed a 
recipe for disaster. As we neared the crest 
of the ridge, merry voices reached us 
from the plateau below as six mature 
but intrepid bushwalkers began a four- 
day hike. We weren’t the only stupid 
ones out here... continued at wiId.com.au 
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THERE IS NO ONE ELSE. While there are many 
tour operators who will take you to the Mitchell 
Plateau, Willis's Walkabouts is the only one that will 
take you far off the beaten track to places accessible 
only on foot, amazing places that will remain forever 
unknown to the average tourist. 

Waterfalls, gorges. Aboriginal rock art, great fishing, 
swimming and more, much more. On some trips we 
use helicopters to get access to areas that would take 
an extra week on foot. This allows us to maximise our 
time in the most interesting areas. A single section can 
be as short as one week. Our longest Mitchell Plateau 
expedition lasts four weeks. We offer four trips a year 
from the late wet season through to the late dry. 



WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 



www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au 


rrwillis@internode.on.net 


Ph: 08 8985 2134 
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Feature 


Oxley Wild Rivers National Park 


Earthly paradise 

ChiSler^jh^^mbs and knee-rattling descents prove worthwhile for 
hristina Armstrong in Oxley Wild Rivers National Park 


L eaning back against a rock, feet 
dangling over the edge of the 
cliff, we watch the Apsley River 
snaking its way through the hills 
hundreds of metres below. Vast 
wilderness spreads before m^TPeace 
and solitude in every direction. 

As the sun drops beneath evening 
cloud it throws fingers of golden light 
across the ranges to create a God-sky, 
highlighting spurs and ridges while 
darkening the valley’s steep gullies. 

This is Nature’s show from atop 
Paradise Rocks, a 1064-metre bluff 
in the heart of Oxley WUd Rivers 
National Park. Paradise alright, though 
I now know that even Paradise has its 
ups and downs. 

Beginning our trek three days 
prior, on a less inspiringly damp and 
mist-shrouded morning, the aim was 
to take between five and seven days to 
circumnavigate the massif of Paradise 
Rocks. 

We start out fi-om Budds Mare 
campground at the western boundary 
of Oxley Wild Rivers National Park, 44 
kilometres east ofWalcha in northern 


New SoutoHR^he park covers an 
area of 14^223 hectares containing 
wild rivers spectacular gorges aiid^< 
NShge tract oWHK^ wilderness. 

Budds Mar^^^Q^ound provides 
walking access to the A^ley^ver and 
Riverside campgrouna 'TO a marked 
seven-kilometre track. We instead head 
southwest along the edge of the 
escarpment through an untracked 
forest of stringy barks, low-growing 
pepper bush and wattle laced with 
hanging lichens. 

To a soundtrack of chirping of 
scrubwrens and thornbills, we embark 
on a 610-metre off-track descent from 
the tablelands to pretty Rusdens Creek. 

Swirling morning mist obscures our 
view beyond the edge of the range, the 
land seeming to drop away 
dramatically beside us but returning 
the loud and varied sounds of a 
lyrebird in fiiU voice for mating season. 

After two hours following the steep 
ridge we emerge at the creek among 
red gums, grass trees and stringy barks. 
Feeling the clumping kangaroo grass 
underfoot and my legs still quivering 


from the downhill stress, I collapse 
among the river oaks. 

It’s such a nice spot we decide to 
camp overnight on the grassy fiat 
above the creek and plan more of our 
journey. Sure we could set off again 
that afternoon on a long, challenging 
ascent to the next water source among 
the ridge tops, but what better place to 
relax and enjoy watching for birdlife? 

The next morning we commence the 
7S0-metre climb to the siunmit. A 
rocky outcrop halfway up the ridge 
makes the going somewhat strenuous 
but offers wonderful views across the 
slopes. 

When I spot a brush-tailed rock 
wallaby under an overhang in the next 
gully I remember the park is a refuge 
for the largest confirmed population of 
the species - at 10,000 - in Australia. 
Now listed as vulnerable, partly due to 
competition from feral goats, rock 
J^IIIPMes were once abundant 
throughout the mountains of eastern 
Australia and Tm pleased to see plenty 
more signs of their existence as we 
continue. 
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Sunset from Paradise Rocks 



Reaching the upper part of the climb, 
puffing and blowing, I’m relieved to break 
through a stand of grass trees onto what 
looks like a cattle track across the spine of 
the ridge. 

It’s not long before we peel off to drop into 
the upper reaches of Paradise Creek and 
search for fresh water. With low expectations, 
as it’s high in the hills with litde catchment, 
we spend some time exploring to find where 
the creek starts to flow with force and then 
each fiU up our bags with five litres of the 
greyish, eucalyptus-scented fluid. 

It’s only when I turn to face the final 100 
metres up to the Paradise Trad, an old 4WD 
track that will lead us along three kilometres 
of open ridge to the Paradise Rocks trig 
point, that I realise I’m carrying too much 
weight. At least, by stopping regularly, I get to 
enjoy the views up theYarrowitch River valley 
to the east. 

At the trig point, we rest and boil some 
water for an afternoon brew amid yellow 
robins, spotted pardalotes and various 
honeyeaters. 

A quick recce down the front of the massif, 
pushing through scratchy heath bushes and 
small forest oaks, reveals Paradise Rocks itself; 


an area of crumbling open rock with views 
up and down the Apsley River valley. 

Sleeping soundly after the heavenly sunset, 
we wake to a sea of mist and frost covering 
the forest. Then it’s time for a 790-metre 
descent, before we follow an old fence line 
down a three-kilometre ridge. It’s hard to 
imagine the effort required to put a fence 
here on the old parish boundary but 
catdeman huts up and down the park reveal 
that this used to be a stock route. Across the 
valley, in East Kunderang and Green Gully, 
bushwalkers are now the ones to take shelter 
in these old huts and homesteads. 

At the horseshoe bend in the river, we find 
a grassy bank on which to camp. The Apsley’s 
green pools intersperse with fast-flowing 
gravel races. We had planned to criss-cross the 
river for the next two days, but it’s running 
high so we happily delay our onward hike a 
couple more days. I’m hypnotised by the 
small birds moving up and down the river 
in waves, especially the golden whistler 
with its striking yellow breast, black head 
and white bands. But it’s worrying to see 
the soil turned over at the feet of the trees 
lining the river, by wild pigs no doubt. 

While I explore around camp, my trail 
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Feature 


Oxley Wild Rivers National Park 



companion and photographer Craig heads off 
to Tooth Rocks, an area of three rock outcrops 
on the other side of the river. Using rock figs 
as handholds it’s possible to scramble up to 
the main peak for a panorama taking in Green 
Gully and Paradise Rocks. 

The next day we find ourselves scrambling 
around jutting bedrock seams, clambering 
over great drifts of fiood debris, and sneaking 
along the narrow edge of deep pools while 
sticking to the left bank of the river. It’s 
pleasant walking through towering river 
oaks, bottlebrushes, sandpaper figs, along 
gravel beds and gendy sloping grassy banks, 
and rock hopping boulder-strewn flood 
channels. The grebes and platypus don’t seem 
to mind the icy temperature of beautiful 
long pools filled with sandy-coloured grasses 
though just looking at the water sends shivers 
through me. 

I’m gripped to the spot when we come 
upon three adult pigs with their 10 piglets, 
but luckily they crash off through the scrub 
without incident. 

As the sun climbs over the mountains, the 
gravel races on the river transform into silver 
highways. The high-pitched “peep peep peep” 
of the azure kingfisher peppers the air as it 



races past us to land on a nearby branch and 
commence its trademark head-bob. If I 
wasn’t plugged into Nature’s rhythm before, I 
am now, carefree, like I could keep hiking for 
weeks in these valleys. In other words. I’m 
in paradise. 

We use some flat rocks to make seats for 
our campsite, and reflect that we’re not the 
first bushwalkers to find this little piece of 
heaven. In Wild Places, Peter Prineas details a 


kilometres downstream of where we had 
descended to the creek on day one, we start 
the chfficult climb back up. 

Choosing the steepest possible spur, it 
seems, we walk to an unamed ridge with 
hands grabbing at the tough kangaroo grass 
for leverage. Higher up, we eventually bisect 
the marked walking track back to Budds Mare. 
Here, fine curtains of rain drift on the breeze 
across the valley and Paradise Rocks looms 


"At the horseshoe bend in the river, we find a grassy bank on which 
to camp. The Apsley's green pools intersperse with fast-flowing 
gravel races." 


similar journey by three bushwalkers in the 
1960s, concluding: ‘Although their exit from 
the gorge country was described as the ‘ascent 
to Paradise’ it was perhaps paradise that they 
were leaving.’ 

On the final morning of the hike, I spy a 
platypus searching the green depths for 
crustaceans as well as a turde carcass among 
the riverbank debris and the chaotic nest of a 
white-breasted sea eagle. About three 


behind us. Having been up, down and around 
the bluff. I’m confident I’ve taken in all the 
highs and lows of this wilderness. 

After another three hours of dimbing we 
find ourselves back at our starting point, and 
reluctandy moving away from what feels like 
our own private paradise. 

M \l' -. 

Central Mapping Authority 1:25,000 Rowleys 
Creek, Kunderong, Green Gully, and Apsley maps. W 
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Stepping out with a 
four-legged friend 



Beginner's Guide 


Dogs 


Sharing her own experiences with a canine companion, Michele Kohout runs through 
the factors to consider before taking your dog out bush 


I am a keen bushwalker and enjoy solo 
trips to remote areas, but recently I've 
been doing day walks with my dog and 
have been contemplating a serious overnight 
hike. My Dad used to take the family blue 
heeler out bush and has numerous stories to 
tell about their adventures, ranging from 
encounters with snakes (no bad endings) 
to the dog being so tired that it needed to 
be carried. 

Walking with a dog can be incredibly 
rewarding. I never tire of watching my 
four-legged friend. Holly, trot along the track 
ahead of me, stop to listen to a bird or smell 
all the wonderful earthy smells. Her 
perpetually wagging tail is enough to tell me 
she is having a ball. In the morning, she is 
always the first out of the tent. However, 
walking with your dog requires plenty of 
planning and careful consideration of various 
aspects of your trip. And, although my best 
mate isn’t allowed to accompany me on all 
my walks, that doesn’t stop us making the 
most of our outdoor adventures. 

Areas in Australia that are dedicated to 
nature conservation prohibit pets, except for 
guide dogs, so where could I go with mine? 
Plenty of reading and poring over maps 


may have some off-track sections included. 

Now that we had decided where to go, 
what else did I need to think about? Holly, 
being part kelpie, is smart and inquisitive. I 
needed to think about whether she would 
run off (unlikely), get bitten by a snake (a 
big possibility) or chase wildlife (unlikely, 
but possible). At this point some people 
might decide it is just better to leave the dog 
at home and that’s fair enough. But mine 
follows commands, loves the outdoors, and 
there are many ways to minimise the risks. 

Most places permitting dogs require that 
they be on a lead or under effective control 
at all times. I think it’s wonderful to see my 
dog running unrestrained, but I understand 
that even a well-trained dog will find it 
hard to resist running up to another person, 
dog, or after an animal running across the 
track. As a bushwalker, I don’t want 
unrestrained dogs, however friendly, 
bounding up to me. As a bush lover, I don’t 
want my experience to be disrupted by dogs 
chasing or scaring wildlife. It is an issue that 
I still have to consider very carefully, on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Having your dog on a leash is important 
for their own protection. I don’t want Holly 


As a bush lover, I don't want my experience to be disrupted by dogs 
chasing or scaring wildlife. 


ensued and I found that rules for dogs on 
public land vary between states. Holly and I 
mainly visit state forests, of which there are 
many scattered all over Victoria. While they 
usually have a history of timber utilisation 
(and grazing or gold extraction, such as in 
the box ironbark forests of the inland 
slopes), there are many that satisfy the 
criteria of being a ‘wild place’. 

Having established that state forests are 
my best bet, finding a track to walk was 
the next task. As walking in state forests is 
less common than in national parks, the 
search for a suitable walk can be a bit 
harder. There are several state forests in 
Victoria that have walking trails suitable for 
overnight walks, and where there aren’t 
trails as such a bit of creativity comes in 
handy. A walk for us typically consists of the 
lesser used, usually 4VVD vehicle tracks and 


eating fox bait, getting caught in a dog trap 
or investigating a snake. I choose my 
walking and camping to avoid the latter; 

I tend to camp and hike with my dog in the 
winter months when snakes are least active. 

I consider what type of snakes might be 
present and their behaviour (for example, 
red-bellied black snakes are common near 
water, so I would avoid camping near 
billabongs and waterholes in warm 
weather with my naturally curious dog). 
Common sense, obedience and watchfulness 
are key here. 

My next task was preparing the pooch for 
getting out there. There are various guides 
and tips for walking with dogs to be found 
in books and online. You can look up topics 
such as choosing a dog for the track, 
bonding, obedience, conditioning your dog, 
necessary gear, wildlife conflicts, medical 



Left: The writer's dog cools off by Freestone 
Creek in Briagolong State Forest. Above: 
FfoUy takes to the trail in Kooyoora State Park. 


SOME DOG-FRIENDLY WALKING 
TRACKS IN VICTORIA 

• PYRENEES STATE FOREST: 

Pyrenees Endurance Walk (18km 
one way) 

• BRIAGOLONG STATE FOREST: 

Track 96 (60km one way) 

• COLQUHOUN STATE FOREST: 

Gippsland Lakes Discovery Trail 
(25km one way) 

• TOOLANGI STATE FOREST: 

Tanglefoot Track (18km return) 
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HANDY GEAR FOR YOUR DOG 

• Popware Travel Cups from Dexas 
collapse to less than half an 
Inch-thick and feature a quick-release 
clip for attaching to your clog's collar 
or lead. Tel: 02 9457 0000 

• Geigerrig's pressurised hydration 
pack system makes it easy to share 
water with your pet or hose off 
wounds, zenimports.com.au 

• Canine Spirit uses New Zealand 
merino to make its Pawrino 
breathable coat, while D-Fa's 
Arma-Doggo coat (pictured) 
features the same tear-resistant 
material used In motorcycle jackets 
to protect your pooch in the bush. 
caninespirit.com.au 

• Melbourne-based canine outfitter 
Windchlll makes a two-piece 
waterproof and abrasion resistant 
bag called the Hiker Backpack. 
windchill.com.au 

• Worn by Australian army dogs, Ruff 
Wear's Bark'n Boots Grip Trex with 
Vibram soles help your pet navigate 
challenging terrain in all seasons. 
waggle.com.au 


of safety, despite the loud snoring that a full 
day of exercise can lead to. 

One of my best investments for walking is 
a dog backpack so that she can carry her 
own water and snacks. Mature dogs can 
carry up to 20 per cent of their body weight, 
so mine can carry five kilograms, though she 
rarely does. It’s important to adjust the pack 
so that it remains centred along the topline 
of your dog, and to help them lift the weight 
when negotiating obstacles. 

Hiking with dogs is a popular pastime in 
the US, where they are permitted in some 
national parks, and most forests and state 
parks. The popularity has lead to the natural 
development of some truly fabulous and 
practical hiking gear for dogs, including 
harnesses (even for rock climbing) and 
booties with recycled rubber soles for snow 
and rock. 

Since our first day walk, we have explored 
Tallarook State Forest, Freestone Creek in the 
Briagolong State Forest and Kooyoora State 
Park. The latter is unusual for allowing dogs 
as it is a state park, not forest. This highlights 
the need for research prior to setting off We 
are planning a trip to Gunbower State Forest. 
We are yet to do an overnight hike. Dogs are 
not a natural component in the Australian 
environment but I do believe that, with 
careful consideration and common sense, 
we can have rewarding experiences in the 
outdoors with our four-legged friends. M 


or more info about dog-friendly areas in your state, 
r the place of dogs in the Australian landscape, go to 


emergencies and track etiquette. 

Our first long walk was the Pyrenees 
Endurance Walk at the Pyrenees State Forest 
near Maryborough, 200 kilometres 
northwest of Melbourne, The walk is 18 
kilometres one way and recommended as an 
overnight trip starting at the Waterfalls Picnic 
area, with Camerons Track as the halfway 
point. Since I hadn’t done an overnight walk 
with my dog, we chose to overnight at 
Camerons Track Campground and do the 
walk as two long day walks. The western 
section of the walking track is well 
signposted, with some sections along 
vehicular tracks, and the area was ablaze with 
wildflowers, I stopped to look at plants while 
Holly eagerly smelled animal tracks, 
droppings, insects (the hairy black 
caterpillars on the track had her fascinated). 
She doesn’t chase animals, but got a fright 
when a wallaby darted across the track 
directly in front of her. The next day we 
headed to the Waterfalls Picnic area and 
headed west. Here the track has reasonably 
steep sections and is not as well signposted. 
Despite our best efforts, we lost the track and 
didn’t complete the official walk. 

I really enjoy the companionship of my 
dog; sharing the experience of a bushwalk 
and the bonding experience it provides. It’s 
nice to sit down and have a rest and give 
your dog a pat and belly rub. Walking with a 
dog also gives you a great excuse for talking 
to yourself explaining all the plants in 
flower, naming the eucalypts or pointing out 
features on the horizon. And having my dog 
with me in the tent gives me a certain sense 
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Say cheese 

A cheese of northern India proves easy to prepare out bush for Andrew Davison 



T en years ago. my wdfe and I 

paddled the length of the Murray 
River. We had planned to flow at a 
slow pace over a six-month period, taking 
in the Murray’s charm with walks in the 
forest, campfires, birdwatching, relaxing 
and of course good food. 

There were at least two weeks between 
supply stops, so I used the time to 
experiment with a number of food 
combinations. I was particularly excited 


about the possibility of making a small 
block of cheese from milk powder. 

I had been using basic techniques to 
make paneer (Indian cottage cheese 
traditionally made from buffalo’s milk) 
with fresh full cream milk for years at 
home, but it was on the Murray where 
I discovered how easy it really was to 
produce. You can use paneer to replace 
chicken or tofu, or sliced thinly to put 
on your lunch. 




PANEER 

Serves 2 

2 cups of milk powder 

3 dessert spoons of lemon juice 

1 piece of cheesecloth (30cm x 30cm) 

IN THE FIELD 

Bring three cups of water to the boil in the largest pot 
you have. Once at a rolling boil remove from heat, add 
milk powder and stir until dissolved. Return to heat and 
add lemon juice just as milk begins to boil, stir 
continuously. 

If your stove has a temperamental heat control, leave the 
flame on high, hold the pot with your grippers and simply 
raise and lower it to avoid boiling over. 

Continue to stir and heat for about one minute, until the 
milk forms lumps. Line the inside of another pot with the 
cheesecloth and pour the milk liquid through the cloth, 
squeezing to discard excess liquid. Set aside to harden for 
approximately five minutes (or as long as possible), 
preferably with something heavy sitting on top. Once 
hardened, cut into small cubes. 


MANGO PANEER 

Serves 2 

1 portion of poneer 

2 dessert spoons of toasted slivered almonds 

1 dessert spoon of oil 

'A of a small onion (finely chopped) or dried equivalent 

2 garlic cloves (finely chopped) 

4-S pieces of dried mango (without added sugar) 

1 teaspoon of com flour 

3 dessert spoons of lemon juice 
1 teaspoon of vegetable stock 
Salt to taste 


IN THE FIELD 

Heat oil in a pot, add onion and garlic and fry for a 
minute. Add water, dried mango and vegetable stock and 
bring to boil, then reduce to simmer for two to three 
minutes. 

Meanwhile, place one dessert spoon of water in a cup 
and add the corn flour, mix well and set aside. Add paneer, 
lemon juice and salt to the simmering pot and stir 
through. Add corn flour mix and stir immediately, 
simmering until the sauce thickens and paneer has heated 
through. Serve sprinkled with almonds. 


FRUIT AND NUT PANEER 

Serves 2 

1 portion of paneer 

1 dessert spoon of oil 
'A cup of sultanas 

!4 cup of roasted almonds (roughly chopped) 

2 dessert spoons of milk powder (pack with corn flour) 

1 teaspoon of corn flour 

5 cardamom pods 
4 cloves 

1 teaspoon of coriander powder 
I -inch piece of cinnamon quill 
Chilli powder, salt and pepper to taste 

IN THE FIELD 

Dissolve two dessert spoons of milk powder and corn 
flour in half a cup of water and set aside. Heat the oil in a 
pot and add cardamom, cloves, coriander, cinnamon, 
almond and chilli, stirfry for 30 seconds or until fragrant. 
Add the cubes of paneer and fry for a further 30 seconds. 
Now add the milk powder and corn flour, sultanas and salt 
and stir until sauce thickens (adding more water if 
necessary). Once heated through, serve over rice. 

You can find more recipes using paneer in Wild issues 122 
and 125. 
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NATURE OF THE BEAST 



I have never been left anything in a will. 
And even though the last 25 years of my 
next door neighbour’s life were made so 
much richer by his proximity to both my 
collection of dawn-cracking roosters and my 
son’s assortment of trail bikes, 92 year-old 
Ron, whom I’d kindly pointed so often in 
the direction of home (his), bypassed me in 
favour of the Seeing Eye Dogs when he, and 
all the competing voices in his head, finally 
went to his reward. 

But recently, I got very close to it. I was 
promised a tame cockatiel. In fact it was 
more than just a promise, it was written 
down, dated and signed. Watertight and 
almost legal. 

To put the quasi-bequest into perspective, 
in 1991 the cockatiel’s owner, then a 
freelance exploration geologist, had rung me 
at the Queensland Museum from a gold 
prospecting site near the old mining town of 
Charters Towers asking what sort of animal 
might construct small volcanoes of pebbles 
over the entrances to burrows. 

The answers was, that apart from some 
ants that made funnels of fine gravel 
particles, Queensland simply had no records 
of any sort of animal that made piles using 
pebbles (the size of grapes in this case). Such 
obvious things would last for years and 
would have been reported by land owners 
and incorporated into the literature. At least 
that’s the way it usually went in the museum 
with the discovery of fossils; always a keen¬ 
eyed grazier on a horse, or under a.quad, 
somewhere. But Charters Towers had a lot of 
goat droppings on rocky ridges! And what 
we did have at the museum was a list a mile 
long of hoax callers and yowie reports onto 
which, very soon, this call would be added. 

I remember thinking that a request for 
some photographic evidence might nip this 
conversation in the bud, so I asked for 
pictures of the mysterious mounds; the 
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MILE-HIGH MOUSE 


The eastern pebble-mouse has a humorous 
history for Steve Van Dyck 



Above: Luckily its front incisors never stop 
growing; pebbles that aren't kicked are 
chomped into position. 

Below: Pebbles arranged outside burrow 
entrances near Hidden Valley, NEQ. 




geologist agreed, and our discussion ended 
with me in Brisbane muttering about what 
bad zoologists geologists make, and 
somewhere among the mines of Charters 
Towers a geologist sounding-off about how 
zoologists would care less about fur if they 
handled more rock. But I did the professional 
thing and wrote down her name and the 
nature of the enquiry, you know on what list! 

Well, I can hardly say I’d been waiting, but 
a few months later a tiny, smiling, sprightly 
68 year-old in Redback boots turned up at the 
museum to put a cheeky grin to the name 
(on a list) and deliver pictures she knew deep 
down would have an astonishing effect on 
one smart-arsed curator. The exchange of 
photos for humble pie went well; Jenny 
accepted my apologies graciously and left a 
few hours later with a little aluminium trap 
that would, if successful on her next trip 
north, settle the issue of the mound-builders’ 
identity. 

It wasn’t long before I took another 
Charters Towers call that was aU smUes, Jenny 
had put out the trap with some bird seed in it 
and caught a little mouse among all those 
pebbles that covered the stark scree slope and, 
for a while, she’d had it living in an esky 
where, all night it would send pebbles 
ricocheting around the plastic walls as it 
rearranged the cooler-box decor. But now it 
was on its way to Brisbane. 

I was thinking ... ‘on its way back in your 
car’.. .but she was thinking quicker and 
higher than that. She’d persuaded her 71 year- 
old friend Nell, who was visiting her in 
Charters Towers (and scarcely larger than a 
mouse herself), to smuggle the VIP rodent 
(now back in its aluminium trap) inside her 
hand luggage on her flight back to Brisbane. 
All was arranged but, as Nell watched her 
handbag rumble ominously toward the X-ray 
tunnel, she had a Road-to-Damascus vision of 
a smoldering cremation that might emerge 






The identity of the mouse, as Jenny 
had quietly anticipated, turned out 
to be sensational news. 

from the other side! So in a flash, she grabbed the 
bag, confessed the crime and was hustled off to 
be grilled by Security. 

Luckily, Nell was no shrinking violet, having a 
long professional history steeped in the boiling 
pot of the Australian Federal Public Service, so she 
was not about to be dazzled by airfield 
bureaucracy. She simply but firmly explained that 
the aluminium box in her bag contained a mouse 
that was new to science, that government officials 
would be waiting in Brisbane for it and that if 
the animal’s life was compromised she would see 
that the matter went further than the Charters 
Towers airport. 

So they let her get on the plane with the you- 
know-what in her bag on one condition: that, 
under no circumstances must the word m-o-u-s-e 
issue from her lips during the flight. Bombs are 
one thing, but uttering that other word on a 
flight could, understandably, throw both 
passengers and crew into an unmanageable spiral. 

The identity of the mouse, as Jenny had quietly 
anticipated, turned out to be sensational news. 

Her discovery of the first pebble-mouse in 
Queensland precipitated a decade of research 
involving the harmonious collaboration between 
zoologists and, yes, geologists; even the British 
Museum got involved. 

Jenny’s mouse turned out to be a species that 
had actually already been described to science (as 
Pseudomys patrius) in 1907 from six specimens dug 
up at Mt Inkerman near Ayr in tropical coastal 
Queensland, then sent (forever) to London. But 


ever since then, they’d been confused for other 
species and totally forgotten. No-one had ever 
linked them to the obsessive collection of pebbles 
and, to this day, I am still flabbergasted as to why 
pebble carpets and volcanoes are not more widely 
reported by curious land-owners. Today we know 
that the eastern pebble-mouse (Jenny’s mouse) 
occurs on rough, hungry hillsides all the way 
down the Great Dividing Range from about 
Ingham in the north to Kilkivan (a few hours 
northwest of Brisbane). 

But, if anything is astonishing about all this it is 
the real possibility that these little mice are using 
pebble piles to condense water as daily 
temperatures rise and fall thereby providing 
drinkable (lickable) water and humidified air for 
their tunnels and nests. In both architectural and 
archaeological books, it is easy to find examples of 
theoretical and actual ‘pyramids’ of loose rock that 
can, over a system of interconnecting pipes, 
capture and charmel enough water via 
condensation to sustain villages and cities. 

This story reminds me of two things. First, 
people who are passionate about walking where 
others don’t go, and have their eyes opened for the 
unusual can still make momentous biological 
discoveries today. And the second is the promised 
cockatiel. 

But that’s a sad story because Jenny, the 
cockatiel’s owner, promised it to me last year when 
she discovered she had Alzheimer’s. That is sad 
enough, although Jenny, remarkably, is stoic about 
the news and determined to embrace the 
challenge. But the really sad bit is I can’t remember 
where I put the wretched piece of paper with her 
new Melbourne address, telephone number and 
the cockatiel-contract we’d scribbled on it. 


Dr Steve Van Dyck is the senior curator of 
vertebrates at the Queensland Museum. 
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Victorian High Country 


Traversing the Crosscut Saw and adjacent peaks, Glenn van der Knijff embarks on a scenic and 
sometimes challenging three<lay walk in Victoria’s Mt Howitt region 


Victoria’s Alpine National Park 
covers an immense region of 
mountains and valleys stretching 
from the Lake Tali Karng area in the 
south to the volcanic peaks of the 
Cobberas near the Victoria/New 
South Wales border. One of the 
most picturesque regions is around 
Mt Howitt, where the ridge linking 
Mt Koonika and Mt Magdala 
forms one of the best walks in the 
Victorian Alps. Part of this walk 
includes the two-kilometre spine 
of the Crosscut Saw, a ridge so 
narrow in places that you can almost 
straddle it. Its bumpy crest (likened 
by early travellers to a vintage 


timber-cutting tool) forms part of the 
Great Dividing Range in this region, 
the waters of the Wonnangatta River 
to the east flowing into Bass Strait, 
while the Howqua and King Rivers to 
the west meander toward the Murray 
River. It’s therefore no surprise that 
the track between Mt Howitt and Mt 
Speculation, including the Crosscut 
Saw, is well-worn. Mt Koonika is no 
less stunning but receives far fewer 
visitors so walking here is along 
faint footpads or, in some places, 
no tracks at all. 

There are many high peaks to 
cross (some protected by cliffs, 
boulders and escarpments; others 


more rounded and gentle in nature) 
and most of them protrude above 
the limit of tree growth, affording 
extensive views. In fact, with much 
of this walk above the treeline 
you’ll need to make sure you’re 
well-equipped with gear suitable for 
cold, wet and windy conditions. 
While the walk provides a good 
challenge for those who desire it - 
with a difficult climb through rough 
terrain to reach Mt Koonika - the 
sights visited along the way offer 
ample opportunity to appreciate 
the delights of this part of the 
Victorian Alps. 



WHEN TO GO 

Snow covers the peaks during winter, 
so the warmer months from late spring 
through to April/May are best for 
walking. While the weather is usually 
fine and warm through summer, you 
should always be prepared for cold 
and wet conditions that can develop 
quickly. Wildflowers grow in abundance 
in early summer, particularly on the 
peaks and higher ridges. 

MAPS 

Coverage of the walk is provided by 
the Spatial Vision 1:50,000 Buller- 
Howitt Alpine Area map and a newly 
released iPhone app (reviewed on 
p73). Also handy are the VMTC 
1 ;50,000 Watersheds of the King, 
Howqua & Jamieson Rivers and 
VMTC 1:125,000 Macalister River 
Watershed maps. 

ACCESS 

A car shuttle is required for this walk. 
From Mansfield, follow the Mt Buller 
Road east for 32 kilometres to a road 
junction at Mirimbah. Turn left onto the 
Stirling Road and this leads in nine 
kilometres to a shelter and toilet block 
at Telephone Box Junction. Continue 
along the right-hand road, crossing 
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over Howqua Gap to eventually arrive at 
the Bindaree Road turnoff, 60 kilometres 
from Mansfield. To leave a vehicle at 
the end-point of the walk, drive down 
Bindaree Road until you reach a junction 
in the upper Howqua valley. Turn left and 
within a short distance you’ll see the 
Upper Howqua Camping Area. 

To reach the start, from the Stirling 
Road/Bindaree Road Junction continue 
east on Stirling Road for three 
kilometres to the Speculation Road 
junction. Turn east and follow the rougher 
Speculation Road as it descends into the 
King River valley. Drive to a T-intersection 
just beyond a gully, where Speculation 
Road turn sharp right and King Basin 
Road heads to the left (towards the 
camping area at King Hut). This is where 
the walk starts. 

Readers should note that while it is 
often possible to drive conventional 
2WD vehicles to the start of the walk, 
Speculation Road has been subject 
to flood damage in recent years and 
the condition of the road can vary. A 
concrete bridge has been built over 
the main crossing of the King River 
two kilometres prior to the start of the 
walk, but this bridge was closed for 
repair earlier this year and the nearby 
ford crossing may not be suitable for 
conventional vehicles. 

WARNING 

Much of the walk on the first day 
follows only faint footpads or no 
tracks at all, so you'll need to be in the 
company of someone experienced 
in off-track navigation. Carry plenty 
of water for the first day as there's a 
long climb to start the walk and no 
water points until the campsite on Mt 
Speculation. Exercise caution when 
climbing the upper crags on Mt Koonika 
as the route is difficult in places and 
may require a small amount of pack- 
hauling. In particular, the small section 
just below the Mt Koonika summit is 
not recommended for novices. A tent is 
essential for the second night's camp 
as Vallejo Gantner Hut is often full. 



DAY 1 (9kms) 

It's only a relatively short walk to Mt 
Speculation but it takes a good part of 
the day to climb to Mt Koonika, and onto 
Mt Speculation itself, by an exhilarating 
but rarely used route. The trailhead is not 
marked but the walk begins on the south 
side of the creek, where Speculation Road 
crosses it. There’s no obvious track at the 
start but from the bridge head south into the 
bush and climb directly up to a broad spur. 
There is a little scrub at first, before the spur 
opens out for a while. Head up the spur as it 
climbs increasingly steeply to the southeast 
and you may locate a faint footpad in places, 
though bushfire regrowth has obscured the 
old track. Walking is slow, but eventually the 
grade eases when a prominent, sub-alpine 
ridge is reached. There are fleeting glimpses 
of the nearby ranges from here, and Mt 
Koonika can be seen to the east. 

The walk continues along the high ridge 


DISTANCE: 28kms (35kms with Mt 
Magdala side trip) 

TIME: 3 days 

GRADE: Moderate to difficult 
TYPE: Rugged mountains, snow gum 
forests, outstanding views 
REGION: Victorian Alps (east of 
Mansfield) 


and is easy until you come to an obvious hill, 
from where you drop into a narrow saddle. 
The route then climbs very steeply and is a 
little exposed in places, but the spur flattens 
out just prior to the final climb to the top. 
Walk along the final flat section of ridge to 
a point just below and west of the summit 
where the flat section ends; here, the route 
veers to the north of the ridge and sidles 
upward before a final scramble through 
breaks in the crags brings you to Mt 
Koonika's highest point. Some pack-hauling 
may be necessary near the top. Once 
on the 1594-metre summit the dramatic 
view to the west, over the ridge you've just 
traversed, is particularly impressive. 

Head southeast from the summit along a 
sometimes faint pad that keeps close to the 
ridgetop. Descend to a wooded saddle, then 
climb gently up a grassy, lightly timbered 
slope to join the Australian Alps Walking 
Track (AAWT) on Mt Speculation. Here, 


NEAREST TOWN: Mansfield 
START: Upper King River 
FINISH: Upper Howqua Camping Area 
BEST TIME: Late spring/summer/ 
autumn 

CONDITIONS: Area affected by 
bushfire in 2006/2007; includes some 
tough walking on untracked ridges 
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a spectacular vista unfolds before you, 
even more captivating in autumn when a 
morning mist often fills the Wonnangatta 
valley. In fine, calm conditions, this makes 
a spectacular campsite. More sheltered 
campsites exist below the summit at the 
head of a gentle, grassy valley 500 metres 
to the east of the top. The pretty sites here 
provide more great views, and water is 
available at the head of Camp Creek (500 
metres to the north, where Speculation 
Road - a very rough 4WD track - crosses 


Camp Creek). It's worth collecting plenty of 
water as you'll need a good supply for the 
following day's walk before you can top up 
at Macalister Springs. 

DAY TWO (8.5kms) 

An early start could see you at Macalister 
Springs by lunchtime, but sleep in, enjoy the 
views and begin the day a little late. Climb 
back onto Mt Speculation and follow the 
AAWT west from the summit initially. The 
track descends along a spur, broken by 


couple of scenic bluffs, and then continues 
to descend - steeply at times - to Horrible 
Gap. The route then climbs abruptly straight 
up to the tree-covered Mt Buggery. This 
is a fine spot for a rest amid snow gums, 
though views are restricted. The AAWT 
continues south, descending through a 
saddle and closely following a narrow ridge 
before climbing sfeeply as you approach the 
Crosscut Saw. The route eventually ascends 
above the treeline and over a few knolls 
before reaching the highest point of the 
Crosscut Saw at 1705 metres. There are 
dramatic vistas all along this section. 
Continuing south, the track descends into a 
grassy saddle where a sidetrack heads west 
to Stanleys Name Spur. Stay on the AAWT 
as it sidles into another saddle, then climbs 
onto a broad, grassy plateau northeast of Mt 
Howitt. On the plateau, you may notice an 
indistinct track junction where a sidetrack 
heads away to the south to Mt Howitt. Stay 
on the track heading east to eventually join 
a more prominent track. 

Here you have a decision to make; follow 
the major walking track east to the camping 
area at Vallejo Gantner Hut or, if the 
weather is good, you may want to dump 
rucksacks and make a dash to the summit 
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of Mt Howitt, an easy ascent southwest 
of one kilometre. The summit (1742m) 
provides a great view of the Crosscut 
Saw and nearby peaks. (Remember, you'll 
be heading over Mt Howitt on day three 
anyway so this side trip is for those walkers 
wanting to fill a vacant afternoon.) 

Collect rucksacks and follow the main track 
as it descends east through a narrow saddle 
forming the divide between the Terrible 
Hollow to the north and the Macalister River 
valley to the south. Good views of the aptly 
named spur called the Devils Staircase can 
also be seen along this section. The track 
soon sidles out of the saddle to reach a 
little amphitheatre-like valley at Macalister 
Springs. 

Here, water bubbles out of the ground 
except in dry periods and a pipe makes it 
easy to fill up drinking bottles. If the creek is 
dry, try following the creekbed downhill until 
you reach water. It’s also advisable to boil 
the water before drinking. A short distance 
uphill from the spring is Vallejo Gantner 
Hut, a leaning A-frame building designed to 
shed heavy snow, and there are a number of 
campsites nearby. If conditions are fine it’s 
worth following a minor footpath that climbs 
northeast from the spring for a few hundred 
metres to a picturesque campsite on a 
terrace above the Terrible Hollow. 


DAY THREE (10.5kms, plus 7kms) 

Follow part of yesterday’s route onto the Mt 
Howitt Plateau and stay on the main track 
to reach Mt Howitt itself. After taking in the 
view here, the track descends a little to the 
southwest to reach a junction on the broad 
plateau. 

If you’ve got time on your hands, it’s worth 
leaving your rucksacks here and making 
the side trip to Mt Magdala, where a large 
cliff forms the impressive north face of 
the mountain; it's a return journey of 
about three hours. From the junction, the 
AAWT heads through a saddle south of 
Mt Howitt, then sidles below the crest 
of Big Hill to reach a long saddle east 
of Mt Magdala. If required, water can be 
found south of this point at a spring in 
the Hellfire Creek gully. The AAWT then 
climbs sharply, passing a turn-off where 
a track heads away to the right, onto the 
shoulder of Mt Magdala. Here, a strange 
gap in the ridge known as Hells Window 
gives framed views of the upper Howqua 
River valley. The top of Mt Magdala is 
just a short climb further and affords a 
magnificent panorama. 

Return to your rucksacks and follow the 
Howqua Feeder Track west and you'll soon 
reach West Peak (1725m), the last good 
place to admire the view. Howqua Feeder 
Track, the name given to the footpath that 
links Mt Howitt to the Howqua River, is a 


major access route to the AAWT and was 
once used by graziers droving their cattle 
between the valleys and summer pastures. 
Immediately upon leaving West Peak the 
track joins Howitt Spur and plummets 
steeply. Where the track enters the forest 
the descent eases and offers occasional 
views of the rugged north face of Mt 
Magdala. 

Around four kilometres from West Peak 
you will reach the Howqua River. Cross 
the southern branch of the river to join the 
Upper Howqua Road on the far side near 
a small clearing. This disused logging road 
heads west and offers pleasant walking for 
three and a half kilometres, crossing the 
river three times, before arriving at the 
Upper Howqua Camping Area. 


ALTERNATIVE ITINERARY 

If you’ve only got one vehicle you can still 
sample most of the delights of this walk 
with an out-and-back itinerary of three days. 
Starting from the Upper Howqua Camping 
Area, head up-valley and climb Howitt 
Spur to Mt Howitt. If you’re early enough, 
and still have energy to burn after the long 
ascent, you can complete the side trip to 
Mt Magdala before heading to Macalister 
Springs for the night On the second day, 
follow the route over the Crosscut Saw to 
Mt Speculation. You’ll probably arrive in the 
early afternoon, leaving enough time for a 
stroll to Mt Koonika and back. Then, on day 
three, head back over the Crosscut Saw to 
Mt Howitt, and return via the outward route 
of day one to Upper Howqua Camping area. 
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Thermal base layers 


We put base layers of varying thicknesses and textiles to the test 


The merino versus man-made base layer 
debate is likely to continue ad infinitum, but 
there are several factors to consider if you 
want to emerge sweet-smelling, style-setting 
and sweat-free from a winter workout. 

Base layers woven from the super-soft 
wool of the pink-nosed Merino sheep are 
something of a status symbol for good 
reason; the naturally antibacterial fibre can 
hold around a third of its weight in moisture, 
so you can sweat up a storm over an 
extended period without smelling or feeling 
clammy. Brands such as Smartwool and 
Icebreaker have helped make this toasty- 
warm, biodegradable fabric synonymous 
with fashion-forward underwear, while the 
likes of Rab and Helly Hansen have further 
ramped up its moisture-wicking capability 
with innovative blends and linings. 

Of course, you've got to know your micron 
(the diameter of the fibre, which should be 
less than 20 if you’re sensitive to itching, 
though most next-to-skin garments are 
around the 21 micron mark) from your GSM 
(the weight you desire in grams per square 
metre, with 185gsm seen as the baseline in 


durability). It also pays to look at provenance, 
as wool dyeing and processing methods can 
vary the quality of the garment. 

For some people, however, the price tag 
and fear of ‘sheepy’ odour or shrinkage 
is enough for them swear allegiance to 
synthetic wonder fabrics. Slinky, contoured 
tops made from hybrid yarns can certainly 
make you feel like an elite athlete, especially 
when they come armed with extras such as 
compression or 'flash-drying' technology. 

The ability of polyester-based tops to shed 
moisture from the outer surface is second 
to none, they hug your body tightly because 
of increased elasticity, and their notoriety for 
body odour is regularly being reevaluated. 
For this test of light and midweight base 
layers, with local ski resorts about to open 
at the time of writing, each top was worn 
underneath a spray jacket on at least one 
early morning 10-kilometre run in Victoria 
Testers considered the following; 

Warmth & wicking 

Do certain sections of the top let in too 
much air, or is it sufficiently warm yet 
breathable? Do you get cold the second 


you stop moving? Do you overheat with 
moderate exercise? Is the top warm enough 
to double as an everyday jumper? Do visible 
sweat patches form in particular areas? 

Does skin start to feel clammy? How long 
does sweat take to evaporate once you stop 
moving? 

Comfort & style 

How sculpted to the body is it? Is it long 
enough to tuck in or does it ride up with 
exercise? Does it wrinkle or lose its shape 
when worn multiple times? Is the design 
fashionable or purely functional? Would it 
be socially acceptable to wear it without 
another layer? Is the fabric soft to the touch 
or shiny? Does it take time to stretch the top 
into the right position? Does it make you itch 
or overheat in certain areas? 

Innovation & value for money 
Are special features or unique fabric blends 
worth the investment? How does it measure 
up against similarly structured base layers? 

Is it ideal for a particular type of activity? 
Does it feel like it will wash well? How many 
wears could get away with before washing? 
Does it snag easily or seem durable? 


UNDER ARMOUR COLDGEAR FITTED $83.00 


More substantial than the Marmot Crystal (p67), this polyester-elastane beauty is 
ideal as a single layer and felt surprisingly soft on my skin thanks to the felt-like 
interior. Fitted rather than compression-tight means your whole torso stays warm 
long after you stop moving, though I did feel clammy after wearing it underneath 
a jacket for an extended period. The grippy hem on the compression-fit version is 
a nice feature but this one stayed put anyway and retained its plastic-y synthetic 
smell even when I'd sweated buckets. If you're looking for a base layer that's 
cheaper than merino but going to last and stretch with your every move, this is a 
safe option. 




This was one of the cheapest options tested and, although the 
underarms sagged slightly, I could feel the overlooked seams 
rubbing. It wasn’t itchy, however, wicked away sweat quickly and 
didn’t seem to take on any odour. I sense it would stand up to 
regular washing and a bit of bush-bashing, and felt less bulky 
than others surveyed (polypropylene is the lightest textile after 
all). While not overly fashionable it does come in a couple of 
stripey options and a size small hugged my body more than the 
Sherpa equivalent when exercising. 
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MONT POWER DRY 
MIDWEIGHT $69.95 


This is a serious alpine top with a 
high zip-neck and two-yarn blend that 
allows tor impressive breathability and 
drying. Thicker, cover stitched seams 
are likely to make tor good durability 
and the Polartec treatment means it 
takes on less odour than you'd expect 
of a sturdy synthetic top after multiple 
uses. The long tail stayed tucked-ln 
and thumbholes were comfortable, 
but If you like a tight-fitting thermal 
that doesn't rub at the collar I'd opt for 
Mont's merino crew instead. 


Soft and loose fitting, with sleeves that 
vent as a result, this fine Australian 
merino top (19.5 micron) is completely 
non-itch and comes with a five-year 
warranty. Thumbholes are a matter of 
personal preference but these ones are 
comfortable and I never felt clammy while 
doing moderate activity. I wouldn't be 
Inclined to wear this as a single layer but 
would confidently wear directly beneath a 
jacket for skiing in this country. This took 
on less body odour than the Power Dry 
but fashion foliowers may prefer the XTM 
equivalent 


This superfine flat-knit merino top (16 micron) was one of the most comfortable 
tested, though next time I'd opt for one size larger as it rode up a bit when 
exercising. In fact I was very impressed with the warmth for its 160gsm 
weight and, though obviously underwear, it's sleek enough that I wouldn't be 
embarrassed to wear it as a single layer in warmer weather. It's well made for 
the price, and the high neck-line keeps cold air and harmful rays off the back of 
your neck. 




SMARTWOOL ARCTIC BLUE 
MIDWEIGHT $179.95 


This jade polka dot top made of ethically sourced 
New Zealand merino is a showstopper that fits the 
female shape beautifully and feels soft on the skin, 
with non-chafing flatlock seams. At 250gsm (with a 
double-layer of superfine 17.5-micron fibre) it may 
actually be too warm for anything besides skiing in 
Australia and I got a sweaty lower back and neck 
after only a short period. The long zip means you 
can control ventilation, and have the pretty collar 
show above your jacket, but the double thickness 
of the seam here was a tad hot and itchy for me. I'd 
happily wear this top as an outer (arguably justifying 
the price), it didn't show sweat and the sleeves didn't 
feel damp when I removed my jacket unlike others 
surveyed. As a UK size 10-121 found a small the 
perfect size and was impressed that although I could 
pick up the smell of my deodorant on the outside of 
the fabric you could not tell I'd been sweating. 


SHERPA DUSTY PINK 


POLYPROPYLENE $34.95 


ll 


Featuring a basic crew neck and 
straight-hipped design, this brightly 
coloured polypropylene top felt 
suspiciously flimsy but kept me perfectly 
warm on a particularly windy run and 
didn't seem to take on any body odour. 
The sleeves of a size small came up a 
bit short on me even though the fit of 
the top was looser than many surveyed. 
It's not as smart or warm as the brand's 
weightier (and pricier) merino product, 
though it has a similar shape, but wicks 
away moisture just as well and feels 
softer than the majority of synthetic 
options. Hard to beat at this price. 
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THE NORTH FACE FLASH DRY 
SUMMIT WARM 180GSM $115.00 


When I first wore this it wicked away sweat 
so quickly that I thought I must not have 
been trying hard enough, but on second 
wearing it remained dry and any moisture left 
on the sleeves after removing my top layer 
evaporated within seconds (thanks to the 
ultra-microfilament polyester surface). If the 
Flashdry additive alone doesn't justify the price, 
this polyolefin-merino top is also stretchy and 
forgiving enough to wear as a single layer. 
Featuring a crew neck and not as stroke-able 
as its pure merino counterparts, this is about 
function during moderate exercise rather than 
fashion and I sense it would take a bashing in 
the washing machine. It feels cushiony, for want 
of a better word, and though I'd expected it to 
start smelling it performed well on this front. 




MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 
MERINO CREW $99.95 


ICEBREAKER BODYFIT OASIS CREWE $99.95 


This 215gsm hybrid top, which combines an 
outer merino layer with a patented Lifa interior 
for added moisture-wicking, reminds you why 
the name Helly Hansen is synonymous with 
base layers. I was concerned this would be 
too thick for early winter in Victoria but it kept 
me bone-dry and comfortably warm during 
moderate exercise. The trademark sticky 
stripes and contrast-colour seams contribute 
to an athletic look that is backed up by the 
brilliant non-chafing ‘half-zip' and close-fitting 
sleeves. I liked the slightly longer fit, which 
makes it easy to wear as a single layer, and 
would feel more confident about wearing 
and tearing this than the pure merino options 
tested. 


This feels suspiciously thin 
and is true underwear but 
stayed wrinkle- and body 
odour-free after multiple 
outings. Well-made from 
New Zealand merino at 
195gsm and featuring flatlock 
seams, this is soft to the touch 
and looks unlikely to pill. The size 
12 came up small and rode up 
a bit, and it smelt a bit 'woolly' 
when It got wet but dried 
quickly. This would be one of 
my options on long or overseas 
trips when you're limited on 
space in your pack and don't 
want to look like you haven't 
seen an iron in days. 


I felt ready to tackle Mont Blanc as soon as I 
donned this figure-hugging lightweight top with 
extra-long neck zip. It hugged me nicely under 
the arms and the chin guard on the stand-up 
collar is a nice feature, which I preferred to the 
design of the similar Smartwool collar. I ended 
up wearing this to the gym because it wicked 
away sweat so effectively, perhaps due to its 
unique blend of Australian merino and polyester 
infused with activated carbon from coconut 
shells. Incorporating the micro-porous quality of 
coconuts apparently enables the garment to dry 
five times quicker than pure merino, and makes 
for a silky finish. The fact that this didn't smell 
after extended wear makes it a good one for 
multi-day trips so the pricing seems fair. 


Available in this season's must-have raspberry shade, this 
midweight merino top was less fitted than I expected and I couldn't 
have gone smaller than a large because of the sleeve length. It 
was comfortable throughout vigorous exercise and stayed warm 
when I stopped, but sweat patches did show up under the arms 
and in the elbow. It took on absolutely no odour and transferred 
every bit of moisture to the surface when worn under a jacket The 
transparent 150gsm version with added lycra, which is more like a 
second skin, is a good option if you tend to overheat 


HELLY HANSEN WARM FREEZE 
HALF ZIP $149.95 
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KATHMANDU ULTRACORE $79.98 


This attractive polyester-elastane top 
hugged round the body nicely and was 
long enough to tuck in, though I found the 
thumbholes a little tight. It wicked moisture 
to the outside very effectively (thanks to 
nano-sized pores in the patented fabric) but 
I found the relatively high crew neck itchy 
once I warmed up. Sweat patches showed 
through and the nano silver particles didn't 
seem to be strong enough to hold off my 
scent after an outdoor workout, but the 
pretty print and good insulation largely make 
up for this. 



GONDWANA EILDON BODY MAP $60 


The ergonomically mapped thermal 
zones on this stretchy nylon- 
polypropylene base layer, which trap 
air and channel moisture, kept me 
perfectly warm after I’d wriggled about 
to get them in the right place. This was 
one of the least forgiving tops tested 
but I hardly felt a drop of sweat on my 
skin once I stopped moving and there 
was no danger of venting from the 
sleeves. The snazzy hybrid yarn did not 
seem to shed moisture as quickly as 
the Kathmadu Ultracore and Is true 
under-wear, but I can’t fault It on odour 
protection and it's one of the more 
affordable options. 




HIKENBIKER CARRIE $80.00 


Like the Lasting base layer, 
this is a lightweight (175gsm) 
superfine merino option that’s 
cut in a flattering way and 
impressively insulating. I did 
start to feel clammy on my 
back and chest while exercising 
but the top didn’t take on 
any odour and it’s one of the 
cheapest New Zealand wool 
options on the market. Looking 
at the overlooked seams and 
a few stray threads I would be 
concerned about durability, but 
you can tell it has been designed 
with the Australian lifestyle; for 
transitioning quickly between 
urban and wild environments (it 
also comes in denim-look blue). 


This so-shiny-the-sweat-just-falls-off, ultraviolet¬ 
countering top stands out from others tested for its 
sporty and lightweight design. While the texture Is not 
my personal preference, I was impressed it didn’t leave 
me feeling clammy and moisture evaporated from the 
exterior within minutes of removing an outer layer. Mesh 
panels prevent overheating and I appreciated the lack 
of neck tag, which I normally cut out to avoid itching. 
The polyester stretches with every movement and the 
construction allowed air to circulate in the small of my 
back where other tops trapped moisture. 



Made of chlorine-free Australian merino mixed with 
20 per cent recycled polyester, this flattering and non- 
itchy top feels robust and warm considering it only 
weighs 170g. It’s soft on the skin with a micron count 
of 18.9 and offset side seams to rule out chafing 
under a backpack. I particularly liked the super-thin flat 
seams, which look neat inside and out. This top kept 
me surprisingly warm in a cold wind so would be worth 
pairing with the matching bottoms, though it did take 
on some body odour and leave me a bit sticky after 
vigorous exercise. 
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SMtTTEN ROUND NECK $139.00 



SNOWGUM MOYO $99.95 


Considering this is only 180gsm and 
17.3micron, it wears like a much sturdier 
thermal. I liked the hourglass-shaped, same- 
colour stitching and would wear it as a single 
layer without hesitation, though a size 10 
was perhaps not as tight as it should be. I'm 
not sure how this would stand up to machine 
washing, seeing as it seemed to be pilling 
already, but it wicked away sweat immediately 
during moderate exercise. I was left a bit sticky 
after more vigorous exercise but still smelling 
fresh as a daisy, and I like the fact the wool has 
been doused with an anti-moth treatment. 


Featuring a unique black-spotted weave, this 
merino base layer sourced and manufactured 
in Tasmania stands out in the warmth-to-weight 
stakes. Although it doesn’t boast the flatlock 
seams of many tested here, and its looser 
fitting, I stayed toasty warm while exercising in 
torrential rain and appreciated the relatively high 
neckline. I’m not sure I’d wear it as a single layer 
because it’s fairly thin, but the design makes for 
an attractive contrast garment and it didn’t show 
or smell of sweat. From the almost crepe-like 
feeling of the fabric I sense this would endure 
longer than some of the other pure merino 
options. 





The long fit and soft feel of this lightweight 18.5-micron 
merino would be one of my picks for bushwalking, with 
a stretchy crew collar and raglan sleeves to stop it from 
getting skewed uncomfortably under a backpack. The 
flatlock and blind stitch seams stand up to close scrutiny, 
as one of few options to be sourced and manufactured 
in Australia, and I stayed wonderfully warm in moderately 
cold weather. A good choice for people with sensitive skin 
but not particularly gender-specific, this is effective at 
limiting odour and clamminess underneath multiple layers. 
For a cheaper option that’s plenty warm and quick-drying, 
but itchier and less well-made, consider the polypropylene 
option from sister brand 3 Peaks. 


XTM MERINO CREW 
260GSM $79.99 


Despite using a thicker Australian merino 
fibre than others tested (at 20.5 microns), 
the official thermal top of the Australia 
ski team lives up to its reputation as a 
non-itchy, temperature-regulating and 
well-priced option. Fitting closer to my 
back and featuring more comfortable 
thumbholes than others tested, this also 
wicked away sweat better than I expected 
for its coziness. The interlock knit also 
means it retains its shape after multiple 
wears. Woolmark certification is an added 
bonus, and it comes just after Smartwool 
and Helly Flansen in the ski bunny fashion 
stakes. The zip-neck version is worth 
considering if you’re heading overseas, 
though the finishing of hems and seams 
is not as slick as some merino products 
surveyed. Wild neither confirm nor deny 
the implication on XTM packaging that 
merino underwear improves sexual 
performance. 


VIGILANTE MERINO REEPO JERSEY $89.95 


This 150gsm pure merino, figure-hugging top reminded me of the Icebreaker equivalent but features a nice stripe 
and tapering hip panels for a fashionable twist. This is one for wearing under multiple layers or during vigorous 
activity because it’s so lightweight that I managed to tear a small hole in it on the first wearing. I stayed warm 
once I’d stopped moving, partly because of the relatively high crew neck, and only realised I’d been sweating 
when I detected a wet-wool smell. I’m a fan of the embroidered brand logo on the back of the neck but this is not 
one I’d wear as a single layer because of its thinness. 
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PRODUCT 

MATERIAL 

BRAND PROMISES 

CONSTRUCTION 

Gondwana Eildon Bodymap 
gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 

Nylon, polypropylene and 
elastane 

Quick drying, lightweight 

Ergonomically mapped thermal 
zones 

Helly Hansen Warm Freeze 
hellyhansen.com.au 

57% Merino, 

43% polyproylene 

Extreme insulation and superior 
evaporation 

Half zip, flatlock stitching, Ufa 
interior 

Hikenbiker Carrie 
hikenbiker.com 

Superfine Australian merino, 

170gsm 

Highly breathable, easy care, stain 
resistant 

Athletic fit, slimming panels 

Icebreaker Bodyfit 
au.icebreaker.com 

New Zealand merino 200gsm 

Lightweight, breathable, odour 
resistant 

Form fitting, raglan sleeve, 
thumbholes 

Intertrek 

intertrek.com.au 

Polypropylene 

High insulation, non-allergenic, 
lightweight 

Active fit 

Kathmandu UltraCore 
kathmandu.com.au 

95% polyester, 5% elastane 

Lightweight for all seasons, 
deodorising nano silver particles 

Stretchy, raglan sleeve, 
thumbholes 

Lasting Atila 
intertrek.com.au 

Superfine 16-micron merino, 

160gsm 

Natural wicking and odour 
protection 

Flatlock, compression zones 

Marmot Crystal 
marmotnz.co.nz 

Polyester 

Stretchable, soft, UPF 50, quick 
drying 

Flatlock, mesh panels 

Mont merino midweight 
mont.com.au 

Superfine 19.5-micron 
Australian merino 

Natural wicking and odour 
protection 

Thumbholes, cover stitched, 
semi-fitted 

Mont Power Dry midweight 
mont.com.au 

Synthetic blend with Polartec 
treatment 

Superior wicking, quick drying 

Thumbholes, high zipped collar 

Mountain Designs merino 
mountaindesigns.com 

New Zealand merino 195gsm 

Wrinkle resistant, anti-microbial, 
static free 

Flatlock, semi-fitted 

North Face FlashDry 
thenorthface.com.au 

Polyester, Polyolefin and 
merino 

Improved odour control, durability, 
quick drying 

Offest flatlock seams, FlashDry 
at fibre level 

Patagonia merino 

patagonia.com.au 

Lightweight Australian merino 

Breathable, good warmth-to- 
weight ratio 

Slim fit 

Rab MeCo 
rab.uk.com 

Australian merino and 
cocona-infused polyester 

Superior odour protection and 
quick drying 

Deep venting VKK zip, flatlock, 
slim fit 

Sherpa polypropylene 
sherpa.com.au 

PCD II polypropylene 190gsm 

Excellent moisture management 

Raglan sleeves, 12 colour 
options 

Smartwool Midweight zip 
seatosunnmitdistribution.com.au 

New Zealand merino 250gsm 

Natural wicking and odour 
protection 

Jacquard knit, shoulder panles, 
form fit 

Smitten round neck 
smittenmerino.com 

Unique Australian merino, 

170gsm 

Non-itch, easy care, low odour 

Comfort fit, high neck 

Snowgum Moyo 
snowgum.com.au 

Australian merino, 1 SOgsm, 

17.3 micron 

Breathable, UPF 50-t-, easy care 

Flatlock, jersey knit, anti-moth 
treatment 

Under Armour Coldgear 
underarmouraustralia.com 

Polyester and elastane 

Added comfort, superior wicking 

Four-way stretch, flatlock 
stitching 

Vigilante Reepo Jersey 
vigilante.com.au 

Merino 150gsm 

Versatile, antl-microbial 

Double-yarn jersey knit 

Wilderness Wear light 
wildernesswear.com.au 

Pure superfine Australian 
merino 170gsm, 17.5 micron 

Natural wicking and odour 
protection 

Flatlock, raglan sleeve, also in 
195gsm and 240gsm. 

XTM merino crew 
xtm.com.au 

Non-mulesed 20.5-micron 
merino, 260gsm 

Non-itch, naturally wicking and 
anti-mIcrobial 

Flatlock, thumbholes, low-line 
back seam, raglan sleeve 
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EQUIPMENf 


In the second part of our Snow & Outdoor Trade Association show sneak-peek, 
we share more of the new and improved goodies to catch our eye 



■ Ready for your close-up 

Ideal for capturing kayak trips, daredevil 
climbs and competitions, the ATC 
Chameleon Action Video Camera allows 
you to simultaneously film ahead and 
behind with its adjustable dual lens. For a 
professional sheen, if you're not bothered 
about split-screen playback, opt for the 
(pricier) single lens HD version instead. 
($259; Tel. 02 9457 0000) 



Smooth operator 

Ideal for children and genuinely delish. Back 
Country Cuisine's Freeze Dri Smoothies 
allow you to whip up a banana or berry treat 
by simply adding water and giving the 
sachet a shake. ($4.95; 
seatosummitdistribution.com.au) 



■ Listen up 

Already a hit with stand-up paddle boarders. 
Outdoor Technology's wireless and 
waterproof Tags earphones struck a chord 
with us. Offering five hours of solid listening 
time, these trendy buds sync with the 
smartphone in your pack or pocket via 
Bluetooth so you can both flick between 
songs and receive calls without being 
plugged in. 

($99.95; outdoortechnology.com.au) 


■ Power to the people 

The latest must-have for gadget fiends is 
the PowerPot, a simple-looking pot that 
converts the energy produced when you 
heat water on a fire or stove into electricity 
to charge your USB devices. Fitted with a 
melt-proof cable and a 5V regulator as 
standard, the pot can start charging your 
lamp or GPS within 10 seconds of being 
heated and works best when you start with 
ice water. ($250; zenjmports.com.au) 




- Take pole position 

Walking poles are getting a revamp this winter, with the Ultra Mountain FL 
Z-Poles from Black Diamond a standout. With new FlickLock Pro clasps and 
existing speed cone technology, these collapsible aluminium poles take 
seconds to deploy while being sturdy enough for all terrain and seasons 

($495; seatosummltdistrlbution.com.au). 

MSR has also made the grip on its Surelock TR3 poles more ergonomic for 
easier one-handed length adjustment. ($229.95; spelean.com.au) 



■ Detach and go 

Ridgeline has added the lightweight, wind and water-resistant Montana jacket with zip-off 
sleeves and removable hood to its range. The tape-sealed, ripstop polyester jacket/vest is 
available for men and women in red or blue. ($129.95; ridgelineclothing.com.au) 
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■ High and dry 

Atka's Ultra Fast-Dry towel range spans 
a variety of colours and sizes, including 
the 150g Medium measuring 86 x 71cm 
A Polygiene antimicrobial treatment 
ensures each compact towel stays fresh 
for the long-term. (Priced from $35; 
zenjmports.com.au) 


■ Booting up 

The Keen Gypsum Mid boot attracted 
our attention for its grippy 4mm- 
lugged sole, protective toe box and 
breathable waterproof membrane. 

($230; keenfootwear.com.au) 


C’est retro chic 

The saying goes ‘if it ain't broke, don’t fix it’ and 
vintage gear is all the rage this year. Stanley has 
released limited edition 1L and 1.4L all-steel 
vacuum bottles to celebrate 100 years since 
William Stanley Jnr invented the iconic green water 
bottle ($69.95; frontierequipmen.com.au). 
Meanwhile, Gerber has released a tuned-up replica 
of the WWII pocket knife passed down to survivalist 
Bear Grylls by his equally tough grandfather. 
Featuring a 6.9cm fine-edge blade, flat and star- 
head screwdrivers, a file, bottle opener and 
corkscrew, the 99.2g tool also comes with a copy 
of Priorities of Survival. ($45; gerbergear.com 


■ Pack it in 

The award-winning Gregory backpack range 
has finally made its way to Australian shores 
from the US, meaning we pay the same as 
our American counterparts for bestsellers 
like the 601 Contour pack. Designed to hug 
your body like clothing with separate hip 
belt wings and a lightweight wishbone 
frame, this pack can compress far more 
gear than you might expect. ($319.95; 
frontierequipment.com.au) 


P Time to burn 

With the release of a lighter 1L version of 
the MSR Reactor stove comes the long- 
awaited and embarrassingly obvious 
answer to the problem of not knowing how 
much fuel you have left. The super-speedy 
stove (touted as twice as fast as its rivals 
in cold weather) features level markers that 
enable you to see how much fuel is 
remaining when you let it float in water. 
($289.95; spelean.com.au) 


■ What a lark 

For ladies who like their sportswear 
sustainable as well as fashionable. 
Prana has the ideal outdoor-to-urban 
garment in its Lark vest top. Designed 
for the trickiest of yoga poses, with a 
pretty twisted muscle back and internal 
bra, this Fairtrade-certified top is made 
of moisture-wicking, four-way-stretch 
fabric. ($84.95; 

expeditjonequipment.com.au) 


■ Gaiter aid 

Refusing to accept the infuriating tendency of 
gaiters to come undone in thick mud or scrub. 
One Planet has unveiled its RFG Gaiters 
complete with directional pull studs that can 
only be opened from the top down. These 
more durable, nylon and canvas gaiters also 
feature replaceable PVC-coated stirrups made 
to last longer than the usual flimsy ones. 
($119; oneplanet.com.au) 
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REVIEWS 



TOP WALKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

BY KEN EASTWOOD 
(EXPLORE AUSTRALIA, 2013, 

RRP $34.95) 

With this compendium of more than 60 
walks of varying difficulty, travel scribe Ken 
Eastwood sets out to remind novice and 
lapsed bushwalkers that New South Wales 
offers some of Australia's most iconic and 
family-friendly tracks. By peppering his basic 
track notes with references to rock art, old 
tramways, geological features and rare flora, 
Eastwood certainly succeeds in planting the 


seed for exploring lesser known corners of 
the state, such as Burning Mountain in the 
northeast or Mt Kaputar National Park in 
the west. Some of the observations on flora 
and fauna will seem simplistic to readers of 
Wild and the author runs out of steam with 
top tips, which range from alternative route 
and accommodation recommendations to 
‘rug up’ and ‘take your time'. But for planning 
last-minute adventures with children, or as a 
gift for overseas visitors, this easy-to-use and 
prettily illustrated guide is a great buy. 


BULLER-HOWIIT OUTDOOR 
RECREATION GUIDE 

IPHONE APP 

(SPATIAL VISION, 2013, RRP $9.49) 

Covering the mountainous region contained 
within the headwaters of the King, Delatite, 
Howqua, Jamieson, Macalister and 
Wonnangatta rivers, this easy-to-navigate 
app combines detailed interactive maps with 
snippets of historical info and general tips for 
enjoying the region year-round. The heart- 
shaped add-to-Favourites button is a nice 
feature, while the direct link to a topographical 


trail map for each of the eight day walks and 
four overnighters included more than makes 
up for short descriptions. Notes on best times 
to visit and comprehensive 4WD access 
information are handy for out-of-towners, 
though sections on alpine skiing and fishing 
seem unfinished. I like the idea of looking 
up gold mining and pastoral heritage while 
on the move (despite the creepy past of 
Wonnangatta Station), but it would be good 
to see a clickable phone number for Parks 
Victoria or in-app booking (for ski hire for 
example) included in the future. 




AUSTRALIAN BIRD NAMES: 

A COMPLETE GUIDE 

BY FRASER, I. & GRAY, J. 

(CSIRO PUBLISHING, 2013, RRP $49.95) 

For birdwatchers, biologists and etymologists 
this is a bible, but it's also a lighthearted 
glossary of weird and wonderful naming 
stories for those of us who want to top up 
our trivia night armoury. Scientific notations 
are combined with easy-to-understand but 
often eye-opening historical explanations of 
common names and their foreign language 
equivalents (the Greek tragedy behind the river 


kingfisher is a personal favourite, and I think 
we should all use ‘afternnon-tea bird' instead 
of pied currawong, and ‘miss piggy' instead 
of spotted pardalote). Listings are separated 
into breeding resident, ship-borne vagrant and 
exotic categories, while extinct birds also get a 
mention, and the editors aren't above mocking 
the chroniclers before them with comments 
such as: ‘the third of Commerson's suggestions 
seems to have sunk without a trace - we can 
only be grateful'. I would have liked a few more 
illustrations, but asides such as: ‘from the Latin 
word gallus, meaning (you guessed it) cock' 
keep things light. 



DESERT LAKE: ART, SCIENCE AND 
STORIES FROM PARUKU 

BY MORTON, S., MARTIN, M., MAHOOD, 

K. & CARTY, J. 

(CSIRO, 2013, RRP $59.95) 

Mixing Aboriginal screenprints, poetry, 
archaeological findings and scientific 
discourse, this is a truly unique coffee table 
book about the land and life around Lake 
Gregory (Paruku) in the Kimberley. Opening 
with the story of Kiki, the star that fell into the 
lake and became the first Traditional Owner, its 
method of interweaving the first-person tales 


of visiting scientists and long-time residents 
forces you to think about the Aboriginal- 
European cultural interface in an enjoyable 
way. While some of the photography falls short 
and oral storytelling translates to the page 
with varying success, sections covering the 
Parnkupirti men's painting and Jim Bowler's 
discovery of the ancient Mungo people are 
worth dipping into again and again. Academics 
will enjoy the extensive footnotes but, for me, 
it's the collection of colourful canvas maps and 
personal revelations of the researchers that 
impresses. 
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I spent my early childhood on the Isle of Mull off Scotland before 
moving to Cornwall, where my love of wild places was born. My 
earliest memories are of being bundled into a campervan, driven to 
the bottom of a European mountain and told ‘find a way to the top’. 

I moved to Australia 11 years ago to study marine biology, then 
decided I could do more as a doctor after volunteering in Asia. 

Growing up on stories of Scott and Shackleton, I’ve always wanted 
to explore the polar regions. I work in Intensive Care and Emergency 
at St Vincent’s Hospital in Sydney - some 95-hour weeks - but when 
there’s something you really want, you find a way to plan it. 

Together with fellow doctor Rich Stephenson, my sister’s fiancee, I 
signed up for the 2013 Polar Race to the magnetic north pole (as 
determined in 1996), which consists of 23 days pulling a 
70-kilogram sled across 600 kilometres of sea ice. We weren’t 
particularly close before the expedition but Rich has definitely passed 
the family entry test now. 

We did a lot of tyre pulling on the beach in preparation, which 
perfectly simulates dragging a pulk through heavy snow, but one 
thing we could have done better is take more calorific food. I lost the 
eight kilograms I’d put on beforehand but others lost 15. 

The event was changed from a race to an expedition because of 
unseasonably warm weather in the Arctic, which had resulted in lots 
of areas of open water, so we set out for the pole as a team of 12 
polar novices. As much as I would have loved the competitive aspect, 
the camaraderie made the trip. 

The expedition threw up lots of surprises, including the 
spring weather for 15 years. We had expected the conditions to 
stabilise towards the end of the three weeks but we got 
hammered throughout with high winds and 
temperatures as low as -S0°C. We were constantly 
surprised at the amount of ice rubble, but avoided 
open water by staying in contact with the 
Canadian military and residents of Resolute Bay. 

I had a couple of moments in the first week of 
wondering ‘is this the best thing I could be 
doing?’ but then you accept this is your way 
of life for the foreseeable future. 

When you go to sleep you hear the ice 
beneath you groaning and creeking. 

During one storm I felt the tent sinking 
on one side, only to discover a huge 
crack all along where we had been 
pitched the next morning. You can’t 
help but be paranoid about polar bears, 
worrying whenever you hear the rustle / 
of an Arctic fox. One night we heard a 
spade fall over and in the morning 
found dinner plate-sized paw prints a 
couple of metres from where I’d been 
sleeping. 

We lost one day to 80-kilometre winds. 

We’d started out with a tail wind - great 
for skiing - but faced a huge tempest when 
we came to set up camp that sandwiched the 
tent together and broke two tent poles. Later, 
lost two more days, so for the final five 
doing between 12 and 14 hours of skiing a day (up 
from 10 hours) to reach the pole on April 29. 


We hadn’t signed up as medics but I did rounds every couple of 
days to make sure people were strapping their blisters correctly, and 
dealt with various muscle strains. 

One of my aims was to run live Q&As with Australian students 
during the expedition via an interactive sat phone. Outdoor-themed 
education is close to my heart because I still remember when a team 
of polar explorers came into my school when I was 12. They brought 
the environment to life, and the only way we can conserve the 
natural world is to get young people excited about it. In Scott’s last 
letter to his wife he writes: ‘Get the boy interested in the natural 
world’ and his son went on to found the World Wildlife Fund. 
Although I wasn’t able to procure the technology in time, I plan to 
run school activity days to get kids thinking through what you need 
to survive in the Arctic, the way the ice moves and the animals you 
might encounter. The trip certainly lived up to my childhood dreams. 
Nothing beats the Arctic; it’s so beautiful - the feeling of freedom it 
gives you. Next I’ll be putting my energy into working out how I 
can get to Antarctica. 

I recently watched my wife Andrea run her first ultra-marathon 
and it was nice to be on the other side of the fence. I’ve run the 
North Face 100 a couple of times and multi-dayers in Chile and the 
Himalayas. A desert race, when you can be out on your own with 
nothing but a backpack, is about finding out what’s inside you. 
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Contact Expedition Equipment for your closest Exped stockist 
P; 02 9417 5755 E: sales@expeditionequipment.com.au 
www.expeditionequipment.com.au 


THE MAXIMUM OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 
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- Seams are high-frequency welded to ensure mat integrity 

- FlatValves allow rapid inflation and deflation due to 
their integrated one-way-fiaps 

- Optimised packing with repair kit included 

- Individually tested for 72 hours prior to leaving the factory 

- Ail UL mats have a 2 year warranty 

- Endless industry awards 


SynMat 7 UL M 

Size: 183x52x7 cm 

Weight; 455 g 
R-Value: 3.9 


DownMat UL 7 M 

Size: 183x52x7 cm 

Weight; 630 g 
R-Vaiue; 5.9 


Exped pays special attention to every high quality detail in order to 
produce mats that are warm, comfortable, lightweight and pack 
down nice and small. This is a challenge Exped has taken head on 
by using the very best materials and fine-tuning them for a mat that 
caters to your individual needs. 


- Honeycomb-structured fabric provides effective slip resistance 


-Airtight, humidity and hydrolysis resistant PU-Ether-film 
laminated to the sheli fabric 










TECHNICAL LIGHTING LIKE NO OTHER 


www.petzl.com.au 
www.spelean.com.au for stockists 
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